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THE BELIEVING SPIRIT.*—PART II. 


—_——-~ 


A LITERARY ADDRESS. 


Instead of “looking through nature up to Nature’s God,” the pro- 
cess is now reversed; nature is found to be below us, not between 
us and the Deity. From a higher position, the soul looks down 
upon the natural world, and sees in it forms before unseen, and hears 
a voice before unheard. The being of a God, the eternal existence 
of moral distinctions, seem like truths just learned ; although appear- 
ing in no new forms to the speculative reason. Faith in the Divine 
existence, ceases to be a mere belief in that first cause of the natural- 
ist, or first truth of the intellectualist, which has no more claim to be 
regarded as an object of worship than a mathematical theorem: it 
becomes a moral idea, clothed with an interest, and accompanied by 
a solemn yet joyful emotion. It no longer seeks to avoid the per 
sonal names of God, by substituting the abstractions of a pantheistic 
philosophy. It no longer prefers the prattle of the sentimentalist to 
the clear and nervous diction of the Scriptures, but finds its proper 
expression in the streng language of the prophet—* Hallelujah, for 
the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ;” or in the exulting strains of the 
psalmist : 


Jehovah reigns, let the earth rejoice, 
Let the many isles be glad. 


The mind rises above the utilitarian creed, in which it had before 
been held, by whatever disguises of speculative philosophy it may 
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have fancied itself under the influence of a higher rule of action. It 
now for the first time truly passes above the individual and the selfish, 
into the universal and the infinite. The idea of law appears clothed 
with a new and sublime majesty. The doctrine of the cross, which 
formerly seemed so utterly inconsistent with right reason, becomes 
the glorious central truth, not only of religion, but of philosophy. 
The will, set free, now becomes for the first time a different thing 
from choice,—voluntas instead of voluptas,—* a will of reason,”—that 
which Aristotle and Cicero defined but never realised, dpetis pera doyov,* 
quae quid cum ratione desiderat. ‘The soul exclaims, this is reason, 
the pure reason, [ have never reasoned until now. It says, with St. 
Augustine, I was afar off in a region of dissimilitude, “in a land of 
darkness as the shadow of death, a land without order, and where the 
very light shone as darkness.” 

This quickening of the moral reason extends to the intellectual, 
and spreads its influence through all the fields of science. The stu- 
dent feels a new life, experiences a new interest, sees all things in 
new relations, and in thus studying the Scriptures, makes more rapid 
advances than he had ever made before, in every department of know- 
ledge; whilst the illiterate man astonishes those around him, by an 
elevation of thought and language, which until then, he had never 
manifested. Truly, of such may it most emphatically be said: “ the 
entrance of thy words giveth light.” 

The influence of faith upon the future destinies of man, is a subject 
belonging strictly to the clergy and the pulpit. We would therefore 
retreat to our proper theme, viz. the connection between the believing 
spirit and the proper development of the intellectual powers ; or the 
aid, which the quickening of the moral reason imparts to the specula- 
tive. ‘This idea may be still further enlarged upon. Scepticism—we 
mean not that groveling unbelief, which delights to find stumbling 
blocks in the letter of scripture,—philosophical scepticism, which 
comes at last to see nothing in the universe but phantoms, is a de- 
rangement of mind, produced by close thought, without any central 
principle, to which, as to a constant measure of their relative impor- 
tance, may be referred all the decisions of the reasoning faculty. For 
the want of this, they continually diverge, ever vanishing away and 
becoming more and more shadowy and indefinite, until they utterly 
elude the grasp of the mind, leaving to it only the despairing conclu- 
sion, that itself and the objects of its contemplations are alike unreal. 
This at least is the case with all who think deeply. To them there is 
no medium between a firm religions faith, and universal scepticism. 
Doubt ever invades such minds in the form of atheism , bringing along 
with it a temporary darkness, which overspreads the whole field of 
truth. The existence of a God possessed of moral attributes once 
seen by the reason, all the peculiar verities of the Christian faith fol- 
low directly in its train, leaving them unembarrassed by literal or his. 
torical difficulties. There are others again, who are never assailed 
on this point, because they have never in reality felt sufficient inter- 
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est in the subject to create a doubt. The mere man of science may 
long go on in his chase of butterflies, without feeling the want of this 
something to give real interest, and dignity, and oneness to his specu- 
lations: -et there may be times when he too may be led to ask 
despondingly. to what end his pursuits are tending, and what connec- 
tion they have with the unsatisfied wants of an immortal spirit. This 
central principle then, of all philosophy, can only be found in a firm 
belief in religious truth, as summed up in that great article from which 
all others flow, viz: the belief in a personal God, the manifestation of 
whose moral glory is the ultimate cause, or rather reason, of every 
phenomenon in the physical and intellectual world. Here the soul 
has a resting place. ‘To this fixed position may be referred all the 
decisions of the reason, which now, in a manner the opposite of that 
before described, instead of diverging and vanishing at last away, are 
recognised to possess more and more of substantiality, i in proportion 
as they converge to this central principle of unity. 

As the diffusion of the morning light may be regarded, in a quali- 
fied sense, as a re-creation of the natural world, so the truth of the 
scriptures, when cordially received into the soul, may be said to give 
form, and order, and unity, to what was before, even in the most 
learned, the chaos of natural knowledge. Nothing is known aright, 
unless its relative position in the scale of truth can be determined. 
Without this, knowledge is little better than ignorance, and sometimes 
worse,—truth has little superiority over falsehood,—scienee presents 
no worthy motive for its own pursuit, no satisfactory ends for its ac- 
complishment. There can be no greater mistake than to estimate 
knowledge of any kind, by its extent or accumulation: it is of far 
more importance, to have even a limited view of the field of truth, 
provided it is seen from a proper post of observation. There is but 
one point from whence we should look at a picture. It is only to an 
eye placed in the syn, that the bodies of the solar system would exhi- 
bit their right positions, and the true ratios of their motions in time 
and space. So also in respect to truth, there is one central position, 
from whence the objects of knowledge may not only be seen, but seen 
in their true places, and of their real magnitudes ; without being varied 
by those parallaxes, or distorted by those refracting media, which 
from every other quarter, must more or less disturb the vision, and be 
a constant source of unreal appearances. More than all things does 
the soul need this position, and most earnestly should she strive to 
obtain it, as being of far more value, even in connection with limited 
knowledge, than the greatest accumulation of science without it. The 
religious, though untaught man, who believes that every twenty-four 
hours the sun revolves round the earth, may be nearer this centre of 
philosophy than the greatest astronomer of modern times,—more in 
unison with the thoughts of him “ with whom there is no parallax* or 
shadow of turning.” 

Plato means to assert this superiority of moral over physical know- 
ledge, in those comparisons by which he labors to set forth the relative 
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position of the ayadoy in the scale of entities,—an idea which he de- 
clares most difficult of apprehension, because it belongs to a region 
above intellect, and can therefore only be approached by similitudes. 
“As light and the eye (says he) are soli-form,* yet not the sun, so 
“truth and science are boni-form;} yet not the Good.” And again,— 
“as the sun furnishes to things seen, not only the power of being seen, 
‘‘ but also imparts to them their generation, nourishment and growth; so 
‘also in respect to things unseen (or the intelligible species) not only 
“is their power of being truly known dependent on the higher idea of 
“the Good, (or moral truth) but also their very being is derived from 
“ it,—the Good not being their essence, but something far surpassing in 
“ antiquity and power.” 

We have alluded to the two schools of philosophy which are dis- 
tinguished as the sensual and the transcendeutal,—names not strictly 
recognised by those to whom they are applied, yet perhaps more dis- 
tinctive than any others that could be used. Each of these parties 
has been charged by the other with infidelity. The one is said to 
lead to materialism, ‘the other to pantheism—assertions, which, if cor- 
rect, show that the errors of both terminate in the same point, and 
must therefore have had something identical in their origin. Without 
intending a discussion of their merits or demerits, we cannot forbear 
adverting to the danger and folly of attaching teo much importance, in 
a course of education, to any merely speculative philosophy, when 
uncontrolled by the balance-wheel of religious truth. By this 
we mean revealed truth, or rather, (that we may not be beating the 
air with indefinite terms,) those peculiar ductrines, which although 
ever opposed by the natural reason, have ever maintained in the 
Church the name of orthodox, and which can be clearly traced by 
every careful student of ecclesiastical history, as forming the ele- 
meuts of its power, in all those periods, in which it has been aroused 
to a preternatural energy. In the hands of irreligious men, that is, 
men who are not in mind and heart Christians, all philosophy is irre- 
ligious. ‘The system, which subsequently bore the name of Locke, 
was atheism as taught by Hobbes. By later writers of the same 
school it has been sown, and truly shown, that it leads directly to 
materialism. ‘The philosophy of Kant, meeting with the believing 
spirit of the pious Stilling, gave his soul a resting place from the 
difficulties which had arisen from an opposing system. The tran- 
scendental, or rather, the true Platonic doctrine, sweetly harmonizes 
with the high religious belief of a Tholuck and others of that noble 
band, who are so strenuously resisting the progress of rationalism in 
Germany. Yet on others it has produced far different effects. Pro- 
fessing a hyper-spirituality, they have only given another name tothe 
universal substance of the materialist. ‘The two systems may seem 
at first to differ widely, yet when destitute of the saving element of 
that religious faith without which all philosophy is a mass of contra- 
dictions, they terminate, each in its peculiar pantheism. In the one 
system, the Deity is confounded with the material, in the other with 
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the ideal universe. In the latter, God is only another name for truth, 
the light of the intellectual universe, instead of “ the Father of lights,” 
or that Moral Cause,which in Plato’s philosophy was placed far above 
truth and intellect, imparting to both their being: in the other, he be- 
comes the prophet’s god of forces,* and is identified with dynamical 
energy. ‘The grand defect in both systems, is the want of that,which 
can alone produce a firm belief inthe Divine personality. Even the 
speculative reason does not necessarily connect this idea with mere 
intelligence. ‘This may be conceived of as existing without person- 
ality, ‘and may be regarded merely as the instinct of nature. The 
vovs Of Anaxagoras, separate from the aya of Plato, was no more en- 
titled to the name of Deity, than the intelligent matter of the Hylozo- 
ists. The practical reason declares that such a being is nothing to 
us or we to him. ‘The study of itst works, it is true, may possess a 
scientific interest, but it may be no other than that with which we 
contemplate the instinctive workings of the animal creation. 

Whatever system then of speculative philosophy is adopted, the 
personality of the Deity is not truly acknowledged, until those in- 
tense and exalted moral attributes, which in such glowing language 
are ascribed to him in the Bible, are regarded, not only as a part, but 
the highest part of his essence -—and viewed in relation to beings, 
who, by a like moral nature, may be the objects of his love or aver- 
sion. The conviction of sin alone produces a true conviction of a 
personal Deity. It is that awful personality revealed in the doctrine 
of the Cross, the firm belief of which can alone save us from all the 
extremes of false philosophy. ‘The soul once open to the reception 
of this truth, feels that here alone 


is solid ground, 
Allelse is sea beside.—— 


In distinction from both these schools, we would conclude by ear- 
nestly recommending to our educated young men, the close study of 
the Platonic philosophy. Perhaps no term has of late been more 
abused than this. Whatever is obscure, mystical, or absurd, has 
been styled Platonism. Whoever would acquire a name for original- 





* Daniel xi. 38. 


+t The neuter pronoun is here used designedly. The personal HE or His is only 
applicable (except when used metaphorically)to a moral agent. Thus the Psalmist 
says, (according to the literal version of the Hebrew) thou art HE,—not a principle, 
a cause, a power, or an intelligence, but the personal God. Every one of the Divine 
appellations in the Bible, may be regarded as used in opposition to some one of the 
errors of the Heathen ; and this term, which oecurs several times in a similar con- 
nection, may have been intended to guard against the delusions of philosophical ab- 
stractions ; as on the contrary, the metaphysical name Jehovah may have been op- 
posed to the sensualism of idol-worship. There is as much danger from the ideal- 
ism («dea) of the one class, as from the idolatry (e:dwdov) of the other. Vide also Deu- 
teronomy xxxii 39—*“Behold now, forI am HE.” Psalm vii. 25—“Of old thou hast 
founded the Earth, and the Heavens are the work of thy hands.”” But thou art not iden- 
tified with them as a mere physical, creating or moving power, a mere soul of the 
world. “They shall perish, and all of them like a garment shall decay ; but thou art HE.” 
Thou hast a personal existence separate from them, Yoyn vrcoxocara and not simply 
Woxn cyxoouia. Vide also Isaiah xliii. 13—“ Yea, before the Day was, Jam HE.” 
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ity, by railing at sensualism or utilitarianism,—whoever would re- 
commend as the chief merit of certain speculations, that they are ut- 
terly opposed to that vulgar thing common sense, and so far above 
the low region of utility as to be absolutely good for nothing,—has 
been styled a Platonist. In short, the most senseless rant that has 
ever served as the envelope of what are after all very common place 
ideas, and the most drivelling nonsense of the sentimentalist,—has 
been styled Platonism. 

There is, however, no difficulty in defining the term. We mean by 
it, the Socratic philosophy as set forth in the genuine dialogues of 
Plato,—and that too, not as received through a French or German 
filter, but as it is to be obtained by a careful study of the divine lan- 
guage in which it was first given tothe world. To an ordinary Greek 
scholar, the task of reading the entire works of Plato would not be a 
difficult one. Some degree of care would be required, until he had 
become familiar with the peculiar phraseology. A guide would be 
needed to avoid perplexity as to the order of reading; but with the 
aid of a few critical helps, the greater part would be found to be as 
smooth as oil and as clear as light, —beaming with a radiance which 
it had enkindled in the student’s own soul. [ts very difficulties would 
be found to arise, not from the obscurity of error, but from the very 
transparency of truth; even as the light itself is invisible to the eye, 
unless as reflected from a shaded medium. In short, Plato may just- 
ly be styled one of the clearest of writers. No author is more care- 
ful in the use of words, for no other ever so fully appreciated the im. 
portance of their dialectical analysis, in the discovery of truth. Some 
of his most profound moral discussions are based upon the distine- 
tions of terms, which superficial critics regard as nearly synonymous ; 
and hence such condemn him for attaching importance to what they 
would pronounce, truisms or identical propositions. No other writer 
so commends himself to the common sense of his readers, or if a more 
Platonic term is preferred, to those innate ideas, whose existence he 
proves, by constantly calling them forth from the soul. We would 
say, then, to all our educated young men, study Plato:—go at once 
to the fountain head of this philosophy. If the time required demands 
the neglect of some portions of modern literature and science, dare 
to be thought ignorant of some things of little value, in return for that 
invigoration of the intellect to be derived from close converse with 
the world’s master mind. 

At the present day, above all others, is it peculiarly important for 
all, whu are to occupy prominent positions in church and state. The 
writings of Plato abound in golden truths, having a most important 
bearing upon the three great departments of moral, theological, and 
political science. First, and foremost, and every where, stands forth 
his doctrine of ideas, the soul of his philosophy. With him they are 
eternal verities, the living realities of things ; and all morality, all re- 
ligion, all truth stand or fall with them. ‘hey are not merely ab- 
stractions of the understanding, arising from the generalization of in- 
dividuals, but real entities, by partaking of which, individual things 
become realities for the rational soul, instead of merely phenomenal 
objects of sense. Especially does he love to regard moral ideas in 
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this light. It is by the one eternal beauty that all beauteous things 
are fair,—by the one eternal good, all good things are good,—by the 
one ideal righteousness, all righteous things are righteous :—accord- 
ing as they partake of the one ‘idea of the perfect, all things approach 
perfection; and this idea dwells in the soul, not derived to it from the 
world of sense, for in that world is it never found. In respect to phy- 
sical phenomena, ideas are the forms into which facts must be cast 
to constitute science,—forms*, not in the outward and unreal sense to 
which the term has been reduced in modern phraseology, but as 
used in its ancient acceptation for the living realities of things. Could 
we, by any exertion of emphasis, convey to our solitary substantive 
verb, the high sense which Plato every where infuses into his eu and 
his ro ov, we might say, that whatever ‘there exists, even in any natu- 
ral phenomenon, which makes it what it IS, —which forms the law 
of its being,—which being taken away, the thing no longer IS, al- 
though every particle of matter may remain without the least frac- 
tional loss,—this is its idea ; belonging not to space, but to “ the un- 
changeable eternity of truth,”"{—that world of ever being, which im- 
parts to the phenomena of time and space, their highest reality for 
rational minds. 

But we cannot dwell on this without sacrificing clearness to brevi- 
ty. We recommend the study of Plato, because nothing aside from 
the Scriptures, would more contribute to cherish what we have styled 
a believing spirit—that state of soul, which is utterly miserable with- 
out a vivid faith in a supersensual w orld. We hazard nothing i in say- 
ing, that that young man, who is deeply imbued with the spirit of his 
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* The author is exceedingly gratified at finding, since the delivery of this dis- 
course, a coincidence between the views here expressed, and certain passages from 
«“ Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” quoted in the June number of 
the British Quarterly Review. Whilst every indication of the revival of true Pla- 
tonic views is to be hailed with joy, as an omen of a brighter period in philosophy, 
it is doubly gratifying to find them in such a quarter. To judge from these and simi- 
lar indications, it would be nothing strange, if the reestablishment ofthe doctrine of 
ideas, should be one of the fruits of a more philosophical study of the physical sci- 
ences. That physico-metaphysical, or middle region between physics and meta- 
physics, in which the anciént mind so loved to dwell, seems to be again becoming 
the favorite field of certain scientific men. It is on this ground, illuminated as it 
now is, by the immense results of modern experience, that we may expect the es- 
tablishment of some of the highest truths in philosophy. 
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+ It is the same with Aristotle's ro r: nv cwar, by which most inelegant phrase, he 
means the same with Plato’s wea, notwithstanding his seeming oppusition. Liter- 
ally, the being what itis, or that which makes a thing what it is, as though he in- 
tended to use the substantive verb in a kind of active sense, implying that the exist- 
ence of any thing is an energy distinct from, and more real than the thing which 
partakes of it. Vide his Metaphysics, Lib. vi. 6, in which he discusses the question, 
whether this ro re nv ewac is the same or a different thing from the individual, zorspoy 
ravro erw n ereoov, To TL nv Etvat, Kat exacrov. It never can be settled, whether ideas are 
absolute or real existences, until we first determine precisely what is meant by the 
term reality. What right has any one to say that ev rorw is literal and absolute, 
whilst ev vo is metaphorical, or that the latter does not denote at least as real and 
absolute a mode of being as the former ? 
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philosophy, will more cordially hold the Christian faith, and is more 
effectually guarded against infidelity, than if he had perused all the 
defences of revelation that have ever been written. We will not say 
that he will be in heart a Christian, but he cannot be an infidel. 

We allude to his doctrine of the soul, simply for the purpose of 

protesting against an error, which has been handed down both by 

the learned and the unlearned. His pre-existent state was no world 
of active being, measured by space, and bounded by periods of time ; 
yet did it notwithstanding possess a true and solid meaning. As 
sometimes when listening to the AXolian harp, we hear, or seem to 
hear, foreign and unearthly sounds mingling with its own wild 
strains ; so to the philosophic ear of Plato, that wondrous instrument, 

the human soul, uttered spiritual harmonies, which he could not 
trace to the vibrations of its material chords. He could regard these 
mysterious symphonies, neither as their direct production, nor as 
their reflected echo, although always in strictest unison, and ever 
present when the strings were touched. There seemed a Spirit in 
the harp. Was the philosopher to be condemned in assigning these 
unearthly harmonies to a distinct supersensual world? It is a gross 
mistake to suppose, that he meant a previous period of existence like 
the present. It was enough for his argument to contend, that soul, 

even the human soul, was older than the body ; pre-existent in the 
order of nature, although he never undertook to assign the date of its 
pre-cxistence in time. It was enough for him, and he saw well its 
important bearings, that it had an independent origin: not deriving 
its -punctum saliens from the body, but that, (from whatever source it 
may have come,) it was a real and separate entity joined to it. 
From this higher origin, the soul brought all those innate ideas, that 
gradually arise upon its recollection as it mingles with the world of 
sense, and which, in the language of Augustine, ‘‘ never entered 
through any of the gates of the flesh.” Hence that wondrous argu- 
ment from opposites, which has so often been styled a sophism by 
those who were ignorant of the sublime doctrine on which it was 
founded. Death was the antithesis of life. The origin of the one 
determined the extent of the other. Ifthe soul was something pos. 
terior to bodily organization, then was death its everlasting cessation: 
if it had a higher and separate origin, then was death only its avadvors 
or departure.. It had a higher origin, because it possessed ideas 
which the world of sense could never have furnished. As certain, 
then,—and there are some minds to which no mathematical demon- 
stration could be more conclusive,—as certain as the absolute, and 
not merely relative existence of the Fair, the Perfect, and the Good, 
so certainly had the soul an existence, older, higher, and more en- 
during than the material structure with which it was connected. 
That which lives upon eternal food must be itself eternal. 

In respect to the discipline of youth, he was no friend to the sys- 
tem, now so much in vogue, of crowding the intellect, jn its tender 
state, with a mass of undigested science. With Plato, the education 
of the will preceded that of the intellect. The tastes an‘ affections 
were first to be cultivated. It was the duty of legislators,—(and of a 

church too he would have said, had a church existed,) first of all to 
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give a right direction to these ; so that, to use his own expression, 
“when reason came, it might find a house furnished for its reception, 
and be recognised, not so much by speculative argument, as by its 
congeniality to the inward state of the soul. Hence in his Politeia, 
or as some perhaps might style it, his ideal Church, the most scrupu- 
lous care was to be exercised, to guard the young mind from the pre- 
sence of every thing deformed or discordant. The allegorical selec- 
tions from their Mythology, their recitations from the poets, their ex- 
ercises in music and gymnastics, all were to have reference to this 
great end. Nothing that met the eye, or fell upon the ear, was to 
be neglected, as a matter of small account, in this tuning of the 
soul to harmony with itself, and with all that was fair and good in 
the external world. “ Thus, (says he) our young men, dwelling, as 
it were, in a healthful region, may receive benefit from whatever 
meets their sight or hearing ; like a gale, bearing on all sides health 
from blessed regions, and wafting them on imperceptibly from boy- 
hood, into a likeness, and love, and symphony with all fair and right 
reason.”* 

It was on this account he attached so much importance ‘to M usic, 
as a branch of early education ; “ because,” as he telis us, “ more 
than all things does it penetrate into the innermost recesses of the 
soul, bearing along with it, the love and perception of beauty, and 
order, and rhythm, in whatever forms presented.”t This may appear 
a small matter to some of our practical men, yet well did the philoso- 
pher judge of the happy influence of an early cultivation of music. It 
is not only the most perfect of the arts, but also the most spiritual of 
the sciences. Belonging to the three grand departments of know- 
ledge, it pervades alike the physical, the metaphysical, and the ma- 
thematical. Nothing pertaining to our sensitive nature, is more in 
alliance with the believing spirit. It cherishes a feeling near akin to 
that state of the rational soul, that longs for rhythm and harmony in 
all things,—which is dissatisfied with the disconnected shreds of 
natural knowledge,—regarding them as the mere ends or outskirts of 
God’s ways,{ and rejoicing in that higher truth, which alone im- 
parts reality to science and philosophy ; even as the knowledge of 
the key note and fundamental chord, can alone give meaning and uni- 
ty to all the other progressions of the scale. May it not be, that on 
this account, music is employed in the Scriptures as the symbol of 
the joys of the blessed,—that concord of holy souls uniting forever in 
all the rich fulness of moral, intellectual, and even physical harmo- 
ny. The neglect of music as an art and as a science, may be regard- 
ed as one of the most serious defects in our systems of early educa- 
tion. We do verily believe, that if the time occupied with puerile 
Peter Parley treatises on natural theology, was devoted to Haydn and 
Mozart, it would furnish to our children a far more effectual security 





* Republic. Lib. Il. pp. 102, 103. 
t Ibid, p. 103. Vide also the Protagoras, vol. ii. p. 161. 


t Job xxvi. 14. Lo these are but parts (literally) ends of his ways; what a mere 
whisper is heard of him! 
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against infidelity. The one course is ever occupied with removing 
objections which itself creates ; whilst on the other hand, whatever 
aids in the cultivation of a believing spirit, precludes those objec- 
tions from ever obtaining an effectual lodgment in the soul. 

In the subsequent education of the intellect, all things were to 
be subservient to the great end of distinguishing between yess and 
ovova,—between the phenomenal and the ever being. In arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy, this one purpose was to be kept con- 
stantly before the mind. It was not to be the geometry of the 
clown in Aristophanes,* “ good for measuring town lots ;” but that 
geometry, which is the knowledge of the eternal in space and fig- 
Ure, 7 Tov ast ovros yowors. The great aim was to draw away the soul 
from the «dd» to the ‘ea,—from the shadows on the dark walls of 
the cavern, to their real objects without, and above all, to the 
bright light by which they were projected; to turn away the atten- 
tion from the particular to the universal, from “the things that 
are seen and temporal,” to “the things which are unseen and 
eternal.” The highest result of mental discipline, was to terminate 
in the cultivation of what he terms the synoptical faculty,s—the 
power of discerning that point back of the phenomenal, in which 
all true sciences, that deserve the name, unite ; where the beauty 
of figure, the beauty of motion, the harmony of sounds, the ratios 
of numbers, the laws of elementary atomic combination are all 
found to meet in their uniting principles—constituting a state, 
which although purely intellectual, is nevertheless in sweet ac- 
cordance with those moral and spiritual tastes, that form the soul’s 
highest perfection. 

To the Theologian, he every where, in his ethical dialogues, 
presents the doctrine of the fall ; not in precise terms, not as an 
historical fact, but as an admitted evil, which all the efforts of his 
philosophy were aimed to reetify. He had, it is true, an imper- 
fect conception of this fundamental truth. He neither knew its 
cause nor its extent, although deeply sensible of the depravity, or 
as he would style it, the disorder or exoowia of our nature. With 
Plato, the instrument was out of tune, human nature was unbalanced, 
the animal had triumphed over the spiritual: yet still he thought, 
that the soul might be self restored, the disorder cured, the wrong 
balance rectified. He knew not, alas, that what he was so fondly 
striving to restore to health was dead, that the spirit of life had long 
since fled to the source from whence it came at first, and from 
whence alone it could be again imparted. In some passages, he 
seems to recognise the necessity of a Divine Influence.{ These, 
however, may be regarded as hyperboles, by which he would mag- 
nify the exceeding difficulty of the undertaking, rather than as form- 
ing any fixed part of his system. His aim was téo reconcile the soul 





* Aristoph. Nubes 203. 


+ ‘Tovrots ovvaxreov cig ovvoyur otxetornros addnwv tov padnuarav, way THs Tov oVToS 
ducews. Avrn peytorn meipa diadexrexns ooews. ‘Oper yap cuvorrimos, dtadextixos Rep. 


VII. p. 277. 
t Menon. Vol. III. p. 274. Rep. Lib. VI. p. 218, 
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to itself,—to heal its internal dissensions,—to bind up, by the aid of 
philosophy, its broken fragments, “ dispersed over variety of vani- 
ties ;’ whilst he was ignorant of that mode of reconciliation to God 
by which alone this can be effected. Knowing no loss of a vital 
principle, he sought only the amelioration of what had fallen into 
disorder and decay. In this way he went as far as man could go. 
We wonder at the views and efforts of this noble Heathen: should 
we not wonder still more, that there are now Christian divines seek- 
ing to revive the same scheme, and ignorantly regarding it as one of 
the new views of the nineteenth century ? 

No man ever carried this doctrine farther than Plato. To him be 
all the credit, for whatever there is in it of truth, and for him be the 
apology for whatever it lacked of being the whole truth, If regener- 
ation is only the tuning of a discord, if it is only the rectification of a 
disordered balance, the right aiming of a wrongly directed governing 
principle ;—if, in short, it is not the life, which alone can do all this, 
and more than this,—then do we assert fearlessly, that by no unin- 
spired writer has this doctrine of regeneration been so fully taught 
as by Plato: by no one has the war between the flesh and the spirit 
been so well described: by no one has the power of truth and motive 
alone to recover the soul, been with such effect set forth. If this be 
regeneration, and these the means by which it is to be effected, then 
Christianity revealed no new doctrine respecting it ;—-then was it net 
‘*to the Greeks foolishness,” for it had, centuries before, been taught 
by their wisest and most favorite philosopher. We however, do him 
injustice by supposing, that he entertained no higher views than 
these. He sometimes rises far above that system of checks and bal- 
ances, which would only substitute one selfish governing principle 
for another. “This,” (says he, in a noble passage in the Phaedon,) 
*“‘ this is not the strait road to virtue,—to barter pleasure for pleasure, 
and grief for grief, and fear for fear, like money of exchange ; but 
that is alone the true coin, for which all these things must be exchan- 
ged and sold; without which, fortitude, and temperance, and even 
justice, are but a cx:aypagia, a Shadow of a shade.”* It is impossible to 
read this passage without thinking of our Saviour’s “Pearl of great 
price,” or feeling, that the gpovncs of the Greek philosopher, was the 
dawning of a higher principle, than we find acknowledged in some 
modern schemes of Christian ethics. 

In the department of moral philosophy, we can find no surer guide, 
apart from revelation, than Plato. He was no idle railer at utility. 
With him the Useful was not the Good, but yet the good was useful. 
He was no friend to questions of casuistry, and indulged seriously in 
no debates, whether certain actions were right or wrong in them- 
selves, or whether this was to be determined by their consequences. 
Sometimes, it is true, he gives us ironical specimens of such discus- 
sions, but ever represents them as revolving in an endless circle. He 
knew, that it was only by a universal metaphor, that the terms right 
and wrong, as well as wise and foolish, were predicated of actions. 





* Phaedon, pp. 29, 29. 
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With him the great thing was to determine that spiritual state of the 
agent, from whence, as from a fountain, all righteous acts do proceed, 
—a state back of all actions, and even emotions ; imparting to these 
their character, not deriving it from them. This is the great inquiry 
throughout his Republic or City of the Soul.* ‘This determined, all 
questions of casuistry, all calculations of consequences are at an end. 
What that soul does is righteous: whatever proceeds from the oppo- 
site is sin. ‘This state he most carefully investigates, seeking it in 
the subjection of the animal to the spiritual, or of the lower to the 
higher departments of the soul. Admirable as is his description of 
the harmonized spirit, we dare not compare the d«awown of Plato with 
that Righteousness of the Scriptures, the first step to which consists 
in the absolute renunciation of all inherent righteousness,—the bring- 
ing down every lofty imagination of philosophy, and every high 
thought, not only of the flesh but of the spirit, in submission to the 
cross of Christ ; yet still, he was on the road to truth, whilst others 
who may seem nearer, are actually diverging from it. He points out 
the proper mode for all ethical inquiries—the only mode which can 
save from those endless logomachies, in which all righteousness 
perishes. There is not at the present day a more fertile source of 
evil, than these attempts to determine the morality of acts per se. 
Their fruits have been found in the increase of “ envy, malice, wrath, 
and alluncharitableness.” Nothing in the outward world exists, or 
can exist per se. It is only the inner state of the soul which pos- 
sesses that absolute character, whose right or wrong must be in itself, 
independent of all antecedents and consequents. 

What are some of the most powerful arguments now used against 
vice and sensuality? Even our most serious writers place in the 
foreground, the physical suffering,which such a course must produce. 
The Heathen takes a far higher position. It wasnot the chief evil of 
sensuality, that it caused pains of body or even remorse of mind. The 
blindness which it introduced into the soul, the utter extinction of 
the believing spirit, by too close an assimilation to the world of sense, 
was the tremendous evil which occurred to the mind of Plato. It was 





* It seems strange that there should be any mistake in respect to the allegorical 
nature of Plato’s Republic, after the key he has himself given us in several passa- 
ges, particularly Lib. II. p. 59. The difficulty in this kind of writing, is to preserve 
a proper consistency between the literal and the allegorical sense, so as not wholly 
to sacrifice the former, although ever to be kept in subordination to the latter. Plato 
sometimes fails in this. In some parts, the consistency of the literal sense occu- 
pies too much of his attention, and the allegory seems almost lost sight of. This 
has occasioned some to suppose, that his main object was to set forth the most per- 
fect form of civil polity. More frequently, his mind being absorbed in the inward 
sense, viz. the soul of man, represented under the figure of a state, he has not at- 
tended sufficiently to the proprieties of the outward plan. Hence many inconsis- 
tencies, and even absurdities, in the description of the different powers and offices 
in the state, viewed merely as a state. In some parts he does seem to have in 
view a perfect commonwealth as such. To regard this, however, as his main de. 
sign, and to blame those defects which arise out of the effort to accommodate the 
outward to the allegorical sense, (as a late writer in Blackwood has done,) is about 
as wise as it would be, to institute a grave criticism upon the inconsistencies in 
the geography and municipal polity of Bunyan’s town of Mansoul. 
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the death of faith, the growing delusion, under the influence of which 
the things of time and sense !oom larger and larger to the soul, until 
they fill its whole field of vision, whilst spiritual realities fade away 
like dreams,and finally disappear in the blackness of an eternal night.* 

Shall we be so extravagant as to recommend Plato to the politi- 
cians? We know that Jefferson reviles him as a visionary and a 
quack,—speaks of his foggy mind, and pronounces his writings unin- 
telligible jargon; although at the same time he admits, that he could 
not understand him, and never had the patience to go through a sin- 
gle dialogue. Without inquiring whether this opinion detracts more 
from the credit.of the philosopher or his critic, and without intending 
any unworthy disparagement of the great authority whom so many 
revere, still must we say, that history may be challenged to produce 
a more direct antithesis, than is presented in the writings and princi- 
ples of these two men. Both may be regarded as conspicuously en- 
gaged in that Titan war, to which we have already referred; the one, 
ever connecting all things with the unseen world ;the other a noted 
champion of the avroyoves or sons of Terra, ever engaged i in drawing 
down all things from Heaven to earth, from the inv isible to the visible. 
We speak of “the sage of Monticello, only i in his assumed character of 
philosopher, without descending to any allusion to the party disputes, 
with which his name is connected. ‘That Plato should be unintelligi- 


ble to the opposing school; ought to occasion no surprise. He was 


notwithstanding a statesman of the highest order, by being something 
more than a statesman. The writings of this foggy intellect abound in 
maxims deserving to be written in blazing letters of gold, on all our 


legislative halls: “ As long,” says he,t “as beggars, ~hungering and 
thirsting for office, rush into the administration of public affairs, polit- 
ical life will be but a fierce contest for shadows, a strife for civil pre- 
eminence, as though this were in reality the highest good; laws will 
be but the remedies of quack physicians, giving temporary relief, yet 
ultimately aggravating what they cannot cure, whilst the rottenness 
of the foundation will finally bring down the structure, whatever be 
the external forms, to which its security may be fondly confided.” 





* Among the many coincidences between the style of Plato and that of the New 
Testament, none are more striking than those furnished by passages in which he 
speaks of true philosophy, as a dying to sense and to the world. With him, in the 
spiritual, as well as in the natural world, the way to a higher Life was through 
Death—To this purpose he accommodates, in the Gorgias, the verse of Euripides— 


Tis & order cc to Snyy pev tore xarOavew 
To xarOavew de Gnv. 


Who knows but death is life, 
And life (the sensualist’s life) a living death? 


Gorgias, vol. 3, p. 70. 


So also in another striking passage—“ The true philosopher is unknown to other 
men ; they perceive not, that the only aim for which he lives is to die ;”’ ort ovdev addo avros 
exirndcvet 1 atoOvnoxewy. How many similar expressions from Paul does this suggest 
to the careful student of the Bible ! 


t Rep. Lib. vii. 253, 254, 255, and the iii. and vii. books sparsim. 
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Again ; “in whatever state (says he) those who are to rule have least 
desire for office, engaging in it as a duty, and in subservience to far 
higher pursuits,—there shall we have the true apicroxparca.”  “* When- 
ever (he continues) we can find a life higher and better than the political, 
to which the statesman can ascend as to a purer and more heavenly 
region,—from that dark cavern of earthly passion* which duty alone 
compels him to enter,—then, and not till then, will be realized on 
earth, the model of a perfect commonwealth.” This higher life than 
the political, the philosopher sought with all the enthusiasm of his na- 
ture. Mournful pictures does he indeed draw of the corruption pre- 
vailing all around him; yet did he not despair. “If not then on earth, 

(he tells us) yet somewhere in Heaven he was sure the paradigm was 
laid up to be manifested in its time, for all who might choose to share 
the privileges of its citizenship.”+ We will not say that this was a 
prophecy of the Christian Church. It may have been only uttered to 
cheer his desponding hopes; yet this will we boldly assert, that only 
in the true idea of a Church can it find its accomplishment. Whea 
the Church with its true doctrines, (not as a civil organization for the 
security of property and order, but as a Divine yet visible institution,) 
shall be acknowledged as a higher order than the state ; when politi- 
cians learn the great lesson of viewing all things from a theological 
position; when they can purify their hearts, ‘and invigorate their 
mental powers, by breathing the higher atmosphere of religious philo- 
sophy; when no man is deemed worthy of office, who does not reluc- 
tantly descend from this purer region to engage in the duties of politi- 
cal life ; then, and not till then, will the glorious vision be realized. 

But, alas, how strong the contrast now presented. Infidelity—oh 
strange inconsistency! infidelity, which reduces man to the brute, is 
clamorous about his rights. What politician, even though he profess 
a nominal belief, gives a moment’s heed to those fundamental doc- 
trines,the truth or ‘falsity of which must so essentially vary all politi- 
cal theories. How often does the mere political hack, with no higher 
knowledge than can be displayed in the miserable maneuvres of 
party tactics,—how often does such a man assume to triumph over the 
philosophical student or Divine. With what an air of superiority does 
he speak of their abstractions, their ignorance of human nature, and 
the inutility of all theoretical learning, in comparison with what he so 
complacently styles common sense. How long shall those, who are 
thus contemned, admit by their silence, the entire or partial truth of 
the arrogant assumption? Let the appeal be made to their favorite 





* The comparison of the cave is kept in view throughout all the discussions of the 
vii. book. Unless this is borne in mind by the reader, many expressions will be 
unintelligible. Compare Lib. vii. 253. 


tEre: yns ye ovdapov otpat avrny ewvac* add’ ev ovpavw tows mapadetypna avaxetrat rw Bovdopev 
eavrov karoge. Rep. ix. p. 340. Compare Paul Philippians iii. 20—Hywy yap ro 
moXtrevpa ev ovpavors vrapyet, “ For our citizenship is in heaven.”” Also Philippians i. 
17— Agius rov evayyeduov rov Xpicrov IOAITEYEXOE, “Let your politics be such as 
becomes the Gospel of Christ.” In how immeasurably higher a sense is this term 
used by Paul and Plato, than by Brougham and Jefferson? 
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test, experience. For ages have the outward destinies of the world 
been in the possession of such as make this boast. What are the 
practical results of these practical men? What are the experimental 
fruits of their common sense? Let history tell the tale ; let our own 
history furnish the proof of their experiments. If no higher hopes 
are offered to the world; if this is the waking reality of political life, 
far better to dream on forever with the dreamer Plato. There have 
been times, when his vision has been partially realized; when the 
characters of Philosopher and Statesman have been combined; yet 
have they been like angel’s visits, few and far between. These prac- 
tical men boast of their knowledge of human nature. There is, we 
admit, a knowledge of human nature, in which they excel. They 
may better understand what may be called its physiognomy—the out- 
ward manifestations of its more vicious workings ; and may be better 
able to turn them to account, in the advancement of ambitious views ; 
but what know they of the secret depths, the concealed fountains of 
their being? This comes not by induction or outward experiment. 
It is alone the fruit of that “ spiritual mind, that judgeth all things, 
whilst it is rightly judged of none,” who derive not their knowledge 
of man from revelation. It is one thing to have a keen, though nar- 
row discernment of the small things in which men differ: it is ano- 
ther and far higher knowledge, which arises from a spiritual and Bi- 
ble-taught acquaintance with the great things in which all men agree. 
It is one thing to be familiar with the superficies of human nature—its 
mere «dwdov: it is another and far different thing, to realize its great 
IAEA—the grandeur of its origin, the depth of its fall, the awful inter- 
est which attaches to its destiny. Knowledge of human nature! in 
what contempt should this cant be held by those, who have studied it 
from a higher position—from a more unerring source? How, alas ! 
should they know aright their fellow men, who, in these respects, are 
so profoundly ignorant of themselves ? 





THE FAIREST CHRISTIAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 

Tink you, that the soul of woman who suffers much, but looks up 
with unshaken ‘confidence in God, who though weeping and bleeding, 
ever seems the picture of joy before men, and is neither shaken or 
darkened by the rough storms of life—think you she has any where 
her emblem? In the heavens:—There stands the rainbow. The 
clouds and the storms shake it not, but it is radiant in the sunlight, 
and it drops glitter as it lays on the skies like the sparkling morning 
dew of a summer day. 
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The Blind Boy and his Mother. 







THE BLIND BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 


A SIMPLE STORY. 






“ Moraer! Dear mother, come lead me to-day— 
I long once more through the meadows to stray, 

To breathe the fresh air that comes o’er tlie hills, 
To hear the glad tones of the merry rills.”’ 







So the boy and his mother went out to rove, 

In sunny field and in shady grove— 
His cheek was wan and his brow was pale, 
And his tremulous pulse did almost fail, 

So still was its beat in his quiet breast— 
He was sickly and blind from the day of his birth, 
And he never had looked on the beautiful earth ; 

Yet his soul with the peace of Heaven was blest. 
As the rich rolled by in their pomp and pride, 

They thought that the pale blind boy must be sad— 
Far better than wealth and their all beside, 
Was the gentle heart that the blind boy had. 
















MOTHER. 


The grass looks green; for the morning dew 
Drops from its tender blade ; 

And the moistened flower-cup gains the hue 
That in yester’s heat did fade ; 

And the sunshine pours glad streams of light 
Into the darkest shade— 

My child, this joy brings grief to me ; 

It tells me, you can never see. 












BOY. 






Dearest mother! do not sigh, 
Because the flowers I cannot see— 

J never saw the deep blue sky, 
But yet I know it smiles on me. 

And, mother, always glad am I, 
To think of the quiet glee 

Of the suns and stars as they race on high, 
Through the sky so blue and free— 

I know not how the flowers may look 
To a boy that has eyes to see; 

His heart may rejoice in their lovely forms, 
But still ’'m as happy as he— 

For I hear the glad leaves lift their heads 
As the rustling breeze comes by, 

And I hear the flowers from their fragrant beds, 
Give many a kind low sigh— 

Softly they speak in voices of joy, 

To cheer the heart of the poor blind boy. 






















MOTHER. 





The bright stream through the meadow creeps 
Where the daisy and primrose grow, 

Now its water under some broad tree sleeps, 
Or purls in its gentle flow ; 

And now down its pebbly bed it leaps 

As fast as it can go; 
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And gay birds wash their beautiful wings 
As they stoop to its bosom low ; 

My child! my child! my poor blind child ; 

Nature on all but thee has smiled! 


BOY. 


Mother! mother ! I hear the sound ; 
The merry tread of its many feet— 

Now it softly steps, now with joyful bound, 
As though it runs my soul to greet. 

And, dearest mother, I have foun 
When the birds above me sing so sweet, 

With sister-voice they mean to say, 

‘¢ Come, brother, sing with us to-day !” 

I am no more the poor blind boy ; 

Mother, my heart is full of joy. 


d, 
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In rough shell once slept the ocean-gem, 
Now its lustre gleams in the diadem— 
So the mother thought her boy would be, 
When his soul should rest in eternity. 


£ 


A storm-cloud came o’er the sunny sky, 
And the rain-drops fiercely pour ; 
The poor blind boy aad his mother fly, 
gut it only rains the more ; 
Their clothes are wet, not a thread is dry, 
As they reach a sheltering dvor. 
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They’re weeping round his bedside now— 
Paler and paler groweth his cheek, 
Feebler his voice when he tries to speak, 
And the breath from his wearied lungs comes weak, 
For Death with his seal has marked his brow— 
And the mother bends over him with tearful eye, 
For she knows they have laid him down to die : 


An 


“Mother! kind mother, why weep you for me? 
Hushed is the noise of the unkind rain ; 
And though I am blind, yet seem I to be 
Walking with eyes in green meadows again, 
Where angels are moving in heavenly bands, 
With crowns on their heads and harps in their hands, 
Hark, mother! I catch the low sweet chime 
Of music, that comes from blue skies afar, 
And I see what you've told me many a time, 
The bright and the glorious morning star ; 
And voices, kind voices, are calling to me— 
Mother ! dear mother! at last, I see!” 
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An Hour in the Patent Office. 


AN HOUR IN THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Tue traveller, who approaches the City of Washington from the 
north, is struck with the appearance of sterility that reigns around. 
The soil is arid, and the sands lie deep in wavy lines before him ; 
there are no murmuring brooks or rills to relieve the monotony of the 
parching waste; even the shrubbery on the way-side looks faint, 
and the forest away in the distance is but the puny shadow of the 
once gigantic woodland. He looks in vain for those picturesque and 
highly cultivated gardens and pleasure grounds, whieh mark the ap- 
proaches to the northern cities. Here and there, indeed, may be 
seen a melon. patch, and off yonder, under the brow of that miniature 
hill, is a peach-orchard, where the swarthy descendants of Ham yet 
toil in the bondage for which they were created. Far away, you see 
the comfortable mansion-house of the planter, standing alone under 
the lofty overshadowing elms. How quiet and dreamy it appears! 
Anon you pass the borders of the plantation, as the cars move on- 
ward—and see! there are fifty sooty faces peeping out from the corn 
and tobacco fields, to watch the ponderous train as it thunders along 


the road. Now hear their shout, and merry song, as they go back 


again to toil, swinging their straw hats above their heads. Think 
you that these slaves care any thing about what your philanthropists 
call “freedom?” Send an “ abolitionist” to ask them—ten to one, he 
would find his answer in a duck-puddle. 


And here we are at Bladensburg, the renowned! “where heroes 
fought and ran away.” ‘The next time Washington is invaded by the 
enemy, let the women undertake the defence. My werd for it, they 
will hold out longer than the chivalrous man-warriors of 1814. 

But see !—there looms up the Capitol, away to you: left, as you 
approach the federal city. Itis most truly a magnificent structure ; 
massive, and as the artists say, “classical” in its huge proportions, 
lifting its tall wings on high, and surmounted by the most superb 
dome this side of Italy. Escaping from the crowd at the depot, you 
hurry on to the Capitol grounds, where Art has been trying to rival 
Nature. Nothing can exceed the beauty and taste display ed in these 
grounds. One might pass weeks in the study of their floral trea- 
sures, and the longer he stays to examine the scenery here presented 
‘the more he will find to admire. Passing between the two fountains 
up the glacis to the western terrace, you there see the city spread 
out as a map before you. This broad street to the west, through 
which so many carriages are whirling amidst a dense cloud of dust, 
is Pennsylvania Avenue, the great mart and thoroughfare of the city. 
At “the other end,” as it is called, beyond those green trees, you see 
the White House, the palace of our democratic sovereigns. That 
long, ungainly building, with its massive colonnade, w hich backs up 
against the Presidential grounds, badly obscuring the view, is the 
Treasury building, which the old Veto-President, General Jackson, 
whom Carlyle quaintly associates with Nebuchadnezzar, ordered to 
be erected on that precise spot, against the remonstrances of every 
man of taste and sense in Washington. Beyond are the State, War, 
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and Navy Departments—plain, unassuming structures of brick. 
Yonder, the smooth current of the Potomac sweeps down to the left, 
and further down, you see the eastern branch of that noble river min- 
gling its waters with the main stream. Now turn to the right hand, 
and look north of “the Avenue,” where clusters upon the Fos, 84 
grounds the principal part of the city. Midway between the Capitol 
and White House, on the most elevated ground west of the Capitol, 
stands the chaste and noble edifice erected for the use of the Patent 
Office, and now nearly finished. On the next square south, is the 
new Post Office building, decidedly the most beautiful public edifice 
in America, but located, like the Treasury, as if in contempt of all 
common taste. The question uppermost in the mind of every one 
who first comes in view of this fine building, is, “ Why, what in the 
world is it placed here for?” ‘There are admirable spots, upon which 
the new Treasury and Post Office buildings might have been located, 
but the stupidity of the choice actually made, does not attach to the 
people of Washington. They have uniformly striven to prevent the 
odious jumble which has been made in the public buildings. But more 
of this hereafter. 

Well, it is now high noon in August—the galleries of the Senate 
are insufferably crowded, and the confusion of Babel characterises 
the proceedings of the House. I have a letter of introduction to the 
accomplished Mr. EttswortH—so here goes for AN HOUR IN THE 
Parent Orrice. There is more true eloquence in some of the silent 
things there, than in either House of Congress, just now. 

On some accounts, the burning of the old Patent Office was a lucky 
affair, for out of the ashes has arisen a more graceful phenix than 
was ever shadowed forth in the original. ‘The cumbrous old models 
of the past half century, valuable only as showing the childhood of 
our arts, when Invention was creeping on all-fours—are fortunately 
all burnt—and the new ones, which embrace only the living patents, 
and those of unquestionable utility, are fast filling up the recesses 
and alcoves of the Hall. The new regulations adopted by the Patent 
Office, bringing every invention to the test of science, and the scruti- 
ny of practical men, will serve to check what may be termed the 
speculation of invention; and when men find that no patent can be 
secured unless upon a real discovery or invention in mechanics, ac- 
tual genius and skill will stand a better chance in the race, than mere 
quackery, which has hitherto generally won the field. An inspection 
of the models now deposited in the office, will speak volumes to the 
beholder. As he looks at one and at another, let him reflect, how 
many weeks, and months, and years, the plodding mechanic toiled, to 
bring his machine to perfection. How anxious his days. how sleep- 
less his nights, cheered only in his never-failing poverty by the fond 
dreams of success, and the wealth which crowns success! Think of 
the privations which that man encountered, and of the ridicule he 
braved, while trying one experiment after another, the big secret still 
laboring in his bosom, until at last, when just ready to give up, and 
give over all, he makes one mighty effort, and the thing succeeds! 
He cries out, like the exulting Greek, “I’ve found it!”—and his for- 
tune is made. Not always to the inventor, however, accrues the 
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benefit. Nine out of ten of all the profitable inventions of our coun- 
trvmen, have gone to enrich the cunning speculator, who, without 
skill to form, has the craft to see the use of a new machine—and, ta- 
king advantage of the easy faith or stern necessities of the poor me- 
chanic, runs away with the profits of his discovery. Err Wurrney, 
whose invention of the cotton-gin, added millions to the wealth of the 
South, died poor. And Furron died, leaving only his great name as 
a legacy to his children—while his discovery has doubled the com- 
merce of the world. 

It is stated that about seven thousand models were destroyed in 
the burning of the Patent Office in 1836, ‘Ten thousand patents had 
at that period been issued to American citizens for useful inventions 
and discoveries ; and of these remaining in force, including all which 
could be considered of any actual value, a Committee of Congress 
reported in favor of procuring some three thousand models to be re- 
placed. These, with proper drawings and specifications, are fast 
resuming their allotted stations, under the new and more tasteful ar- 
rangements of the Commissioner. Many of these models are of 
themselves curiosities, and well worth a close examination. To give 
an intelligible account of them, would require a better knowledge of 
mechanics than we happen to possess, and a much larger space than 
we can afford to give. 

The vast halls, now rapidly filling up, will ere long become in truth 
a temple of the arts, where may be studied every possible modifica- 
tion of power and motion in mechanical philosophy. As your eye 
passes along, from one model of machinery to another, you will see 
in what multiplied forms the great agents of fire and water, and that 
tremendous offspring of both, steam—are applied to the purposes of 
life. You will see, too, how the lesser agents, first discovered and 
made subsidiary to man, have been improved; and what endless com- 
binations have been formed of the artificial powers of the inclined 
plane, the lever, the screw, the wedge, and the pulley. We have 

evidence here, sufficient to satisfy the most doub ting, of the inventive 

genius of our countrymen. If, indeed, the national genius has not 
been displayed in chefs d’@uvre of the fine arts or literature—it has 
become so far the parent and handmaid of enterprise, that it may be 
questioned whether its objects and pursuits are at all inferior to those 
of abstract science and literature. Virgil has given those who have 
polished life by the invention of arts, a distinguished place among 
the patriots priests, and poets of the Elysian fields: 


“Tnventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.” 


The great hall of the Patent Office, extending the whole length of 
the noble edifice, two hundred and seve nty feet, has, by an arrange- 
ment between the Secre tary of State and the Nationa INstiITuTION, 
been secured tor the present for the use of that association. This In- 
stitution was formed at Washington on the 15th of May, 1840, and 
the first Annual Address was delivered by Mr. Poinserr, then Secre. 
tary of War, in January, 1841. In that Address, marked by the sig 
nal ability of its accomplished author the design and objects of the” 
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Institution are clearly set forth—which are the promotion of Science 
and the Arts, embracing the cight scientific classes of Astronomy, 
Geography, and Natural Philosophy; Natural History ; Geology and 
Mineralogy ; Chemistry ; the Application of Science to the Useful 
Arts; Agriculture ; American History and Antiquities; and Litera- 
ture andthe Fine Arts. Many of the most distinguished citizens of 
Washington have already been enrolled as members, and take a lively 
interest in the success of the Institution. ‘The National Government 
has also evinced a disposition to encourage the efforts of the citizens, 
and has already entrusted to the care of the Institution, the specimens 
of Natural History collected by the Exploring. Expedition. These of 
themselves will lay broad and deep the foundations of a National 
Museum, which in a few years may rival the most renowned collec- 
tions of the old world. Such has been the success of the Exploring 
Expedition, and the vast amount and variety of their returns, that the 
naturalist who has been for months ei or in arranging them, has 
scarcely made a beginning. And yet the specimens, in the different 
branches of Natural History, already unpacked and prepared, under 
the eye of the accomplished naturalist Dr. Kiva, form one of the most 
interesting objects of attraction in Washington. It is to be hoped, 
and it is not improbable, that Congress may hereafter second the ef- 
forts of the Institution, and secure its success, by appropriating for 
its use some portion of the income of the fund bequeathed by Sarru- 
son. The venerable P. S. Durponceav, of Philadelphia, expresses 
the belief that Mr. Smrrason had an Institution like this in view, when 
he made his munificent legacy to the United States. ‘“ He could not 
mean that his money should be applied to the promotion of any spe- 
cific branch of knowledge, much less to the foundation of a school or 
an Academy. His views were more extensive. He wished to pro- 
mote Science, in all its branches and departments, and therefore 
wished his Institution to be fixed at the seat of government—from 
whence, as from acentre, the rays of Science might be diffused 
throughout the whole country.”. Mr. Duponceau, however, does not 
propose that the legacy of Smithson shall be given to the Society 
to expend in the erection of grand buildings, to make a great parade, 
with salaried officers, and then to fail, as some other institutions have 
done ; but he would have Congress, in the infancy of the Institution, 
extend to it such proper and suitable aid from this fund, as shall sti- 
mulate the exertions of its members, and place it upon firm and dura- 
ble foundations—so that it may go on prospering and improving from 
year to year, until it shall have grown to be “ fully armed, like Miner- 
va from the head of Jupiter.’ 

As you pass into the hall, the first object that you notice, is the 
famous Persian carpet, presented by “ his Highness” the Sultan of 
Muscat, to “ his Excellency” Martin Van Buren! It hangs on high, 
an object to gaze at; and the caution to visitors is tacked upon its 
margin, not to cut or disfigure it; as if there was any one vandal 
enough to do so; or, as if each particular thread of this * nothing 
extraordinary” carpet, were a fibre of gold! ‘There may possibly be 
some high poetical fancy present to the imaginations of the young 
gentlemen who successively gaze at it—some flitting vision of the 
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tiny fingers and sparkling eyes of the eastern beauties who wrought 
the fair fabric—or of the lov ely and voluptuous forms which moved 
through the dance, like fairies, upon this self-same carpet, for the es. 
pecial amusement of “his Highness. ” Some such dream may have 
entranced that young exquisite, who has been gazing so intently upon 
the carpet. Poor fellow, what else could he he thinking of? And 
yet such enthusiasts forget that these same Persian houris are as 
black as the ace of spades. ‘The other presents from the Sultan to 
Mr. Van Buren—the muskets inwrought with filagree of gold, the 
gorgeous Cashmere shawls, and jars of oriental perfume—are all pre- 
served in cases prepared for their reception. 

The national curiosities, hitherto preserved in the State Depart- 
ment, have been placed in the hall of the Institution. First among 
them. in dignity and importance, is the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the veritable instrument, conjointly framed by Adams and 
Jefferson, and signed by the unequalled Congress of 76. Fading in 
the lapse of time, several of the signatures have now become scarce- 
ly legible, but most of them remain in bold relief, to mark the devo- 
tion of the patriots of that day to their country’s interests, and the 
spirit with which they braved the most powerful nation on earth, in 
defence of freedom. The Commission of George WaAsHINGTON, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the revolutionary armies, is appropriately 
placed by the side of the Declaration—calling to mind that special 
and overruling Providence, which in the hour of our country’s gloom, 
raised up the hero who was to lead us to victory and independence. 
In another part of the hall, in a glass case, is also preserved the mili- 
tary dress of General Washington—the same coat, vest, and panta- 
loons, which he wore on the memorable 19th October,- 1781, at the 
crowning victory of Yorktown—the same in which he appeared be- 
fore the ‘Congress at Annapolis, on the 23d of December, 1783, and 
pronounced the most sublime commentary ever delivered by mortal 
conqueror upon true heroism and love of country. ‘ Havine,” said 
he, “Now FINISHED THE WORK ASSIGNED ME, | retire from the great 
theatre of action, and bidding an affectionate farewell to this august 
body, under whose orders | have so long acted, | HuRE OFFER MY 
CoMMISSION, AND TAKE MY LEAVE OF ALL THE EMPLOYMENTS OF PUBLIC 
LIFE.” 

As we stand gazing at these relics of the past, connected with the 
history of the Father of his Country, and think of his purity, his valor, 
his disinterested love of country, and deference to the people’s will, 
how warm becomes our gratitude to God for such a deliverer! how 
sincere our wishes that the men of our day would better follow his 
counsels and his examples. 

The visitor is now attracted to a long row of parchments in glass 
cases, to which are affixed enormous waxen seals, in covers of silver, 
which, on examining, he finds to be our Public Treaties. Here is 
the Treaty of 1778, with France, signed by that whole.souled mon. 
arch, the sixteenth Louis. Mark, how bold and generous is his 
hand! There is no shuffling behind corners, no shrinking into the 
double-faced chirography of your “ ch. maurice talleyrand”—(for that 
is the way the celebrated Bishop of Autun wrote his name, as if 
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afraid to show his capitals)—no, this good king of France used the 
pen boldly, John Hancock fashion, and having told John Bull he was 
determined to aid the Americans, he put it down in big letters— 
“« LOUIS.” [Don’t tell me, there’s nothing in chirography! I'll 
match it. science for science, with phrenology, any day.] Here is 
the Treaty of Peace of 1783, by which Great Britain surrendered her 
title to sovereignty over these states. Do you think that George III. 
signed that instrument without regret—-that he willingly gave up the 
brightest jewel of his crown? “I will be frank with you,” said he 
to John Adams, “I was the last to conform to the separation.” 

There also is the Treaty of Peace of 1814, negotiated at Ghent, 
and signed by “ George P. R.” the old and imbecile king having fallen 
into a state of insanity. ‘The chirography of George the Fourth, like 
all his other accomplishments, was finished and courtly. 

That is the Treaty with Austria, signed by Francis I., with the im- 
perial flourish, and underneath, in dashing letters, is the even more 
distinguished autograph of “ Princeps a Metternicus.” The despotic 
Francis died in 1835, and was succeeded by Ferdinand I., the Prince 
Clement de Metternich still retaining and wielding in his old age 
over Austria, a power scarcely less despotic than that of the famous 
Richelieu in France. 

Tat scroll, engrossed in letters half an inch long, is the Treat 
negociated in 1828, with Prussia, and signed, in an unintelligible 
lawyer-like hand, by Frederick William III., who died in 1840, 
This monarch used his power to some purpose, and established a 
system of education which is a model for all the monarchies of Eu- 
rope. 

And here we have the signature of “ Fernando,” the Catholic, of 
Spain—written in a narrow, cramped, inquisitorial hand, such as we 
might well fancy would characterise the Defender of the Holy In- 
quisition, and embroiderer of petticoats for the Virgin! The Spanish 
people, though they are not much better off, ought to be thankful that 
they have got rid of Ferdinand the Seventh. 

And there is our Treaty with Brazil, with the sprawling sign-man- 
ual of “ Pedro Imperador.” What the next one is, it would puzzie you 
to tell, without assistance, did you not notice the placard above it, 
with “ Russia” upon its face. That is the signature of Alexander of 
Russia, the chief of the Allied Sovereigns, whose armies were so 
often beaten and overthrewn by the great Corsican. And behold, 
there is the signature of “‘ Bonaparte” himself, to the Treaty, by which 
France ceded the domain of Louisiana to the United States. Bona- 
parte ? it looks no more like Bonaparte than the veriest scrawl of 
idle school boy ; but we must not suppose the Man of Destiny was 
so poor a scrivener, after all, for it is said that Talleyrand presented 
him the pen, and that he actually signed the Treaty on horseback, 
while reviewing the National Guards of Paris. In looking at the 
signature of so extraordinary a man, “the most extraordinary that in 
the annals of this world. ever rose, or reigned, or fell,” the thoughts 
revert to his strange and eventful career. As orator Phillips has ir, 
“ We may now pause before that splendid prodigy, which towered 
amongst us like some ancient ruin, whose frown terrified the glance 
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its magnificence attracted. Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon 
the throne, a sceptred hermit, wrapped in the solitude of his own 
originality,” and so forth. We could repeat whole pages of this Phil- 
lipsian rhapsody, but it is not fashionable now ; and yet it would 
seem to be quite as chaste and intelligible as the eternal parturiunt 
montes of Carlyle and his transcendental imitators, at present so much 
in vogue. 

Returning to the Treaties ; we will mention but two or three more. 
Here is our Treaty with Sweden and Norway, bearing the signature 
of Carl Johan, (formerly Marshal Bernadotte,) the only one of Bona- 
parte’s kings who has been able to maintain his crown, and establish 
his dynasty. The old Marshal, now getting to be an octogenarian, 
has had a quiet reign, and has firmly fixed his throne in the hearts of 
the Swedes. There is our indemnity Treaty with France, negocia- 
ted by Rives, under the administration of Old Hickory. It is signed 
by the Citizen King, Louis Phillipe, whose dynasty, like that of 
Bernadotte, is of recent date, and boasts of its ele¢tive origin. 

But we have perhaps spent time enough in these rambling 
sketches, which we have thrown together without order, and with 
no other purpose than to call attention to the progress of the Na- 
TIONAL Institurion at Washington. ‘The objects of curiosity to 
which we have adverted, are but a few among the hundreds, nay 
thousands, there presented. Among the first returns made by the 
Exploring Expedition, were a group of human figures, taken from 
a cave in Peru, in different sitting and kneeling postures, the 
hardened and parchment like sinews still keeping the ghastly skel- 
etons from falling in pieces. Portions of the hair still remain up- 
on their heads, although their entire appearance induces the belief 
that the suns ‘of centuries may have risen and gone down since 
these once living forms were sent to perish in the caves where 
their remains were found. On the return of the Expedition, we 
may expect full and authentic details respecting these and other 
fruits of that grand national enterprise. ‘The hundreds of specimens 
in ornithology, already arranged in cases, and displaying the varie- 
ty and beauty of the feathered tribes, might serve to attract the gaze 
of many a young Audubon; while those in all the other branches of 
Natural History, from the smallest winged insect to the higher orders 
of the animal creation, will afford pleasure and instruction to the lov- 
ers of science. A few months will place many additional varieties 
upon shelves, dr in cases, where they can be seen and studied ; and if 
the results of the South Sea explorations yet to be communicated, 
shall in any degree equal those which have been received, the real 
and substantia) advantages to American Science will more than coun- 
terbalance the expense of the Expedition, leaving out of view altoge- 
ther the advantages of a commercial and political character, which 
must result from the knowledge acquired in the Antarctic seas. 

The personal effects of Mr. Smithson, here deposited, are also ob- 
jects of curiosity, particularly his fine collection of minerals and an- 
tique gems, probably one of the best private collections ever made in 
Eng! and. Among these reliques, will be noticed several articles 
which once graced the saloons of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
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The late Secretary of War, Mr. Bett, seconding the zeal dis- 
played by his predecessor, in behalf of the Institution, had that ce+ 
lebrated collection of Indian Portraits, which once hung upon the 
passage walls of the War Office, removed to the Hall of the Na. 
tional Institution, where they are now arranged and displayed for 
the inspection of the curious. 

In conclusion, let me say to every one who visits Washington, 
whether he be in pursuit of office or of pleasure, whether his pur- 
pose be to commit himself to the boiling and turbulent stream of 
politics, or to revel in feasts and follies, or to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land, among the first leisure days you find upon your 
hands, go and spend aN HOUR aT THE PaTENT OFFice. 


Washington, August, 1841. 





RICHARD FARMER, D.D. 


MASTER OF EMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


RicuarD Farmer, D. D., a celebrated scholar and critic, was son of 
Richard Farmer, of Leicester, and Hannah, his wife; whose maiden 
name was Knibb, and was born at Leicester, May 4, 1735. His an- 
cestors for several generations had resided in Warwickshire, and the 
widow of one of them, with several of her children, emigrated from 
Ansley, in that county, to New England about 1673, and settled at 
Billerica, in Massachusetts, where the family has continued ever 
since. He was educated at Emanuel College, in Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees, and, in 1760, was appointed classical tutor of his 
college. In 1766, he published “ An Essay on the Learning of Shaks- 
peare,” in which he undertook to show, that in the time of the bard 
there existed English translations of most of the classical writers, 
and that Shakspeare knew little or nothing of the ancients but by 
translations. Being in company with Dr. Johnson after the essay 
appeared, he received from him the following compliment upon that 
work: “Dr. Farmer,” said Johnson, ‘“ you have done that which 
never was done before ; that is, you have completely finished a con- 
troversy beyond all farther doubt.” 

“| thank you,” answered Dr. Farmer, “ for your flattering opinion 
of my work, but still there are some critics who will adhere to their 
old opinions ; certain persons that I could name.” 

“Ah!” said Johnson, “that may be true; for the limbs will quiver 
and move after the soul is gone.” 

The essay, which went through several editions, was printed in the 
edition of Shakspeare, by Steevens and Reed, in 1793. The notice 
acquired by this performance was the means of his advancement in 
the church, into which he was introduced soon after he completed his 
education at Cambridge, by taking orders and serving a curacy at a 
village near that university for several years. 
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In 1767, he was appointed a preacher at Whitehall, which gave 
him frequent opportunities of residence in London, where he became 
a distinguished book collector. While in the metropolis, he resided 
very much with Dr. Askew, of Queen’s-square, who was particularly 
attached to him, and gave him a most hospitable reception. It was 
here that Dr. Farmer first met with Sir Joshua Reynolds, and several 
others of the distinguished characters of the day. 

He was soon appointed to the chancellorship and prebendal stall in 
the cathedral of Litchfield; and, in 1775, he was chosen Master of 
Emanuel College, on which occasion he took his degree of D. D. 
He was afterwards made principal librarian to the university, and 
served in his turn the office of vice-chancellor. He was a zealous 
advocate for the existing order of things, and attached to the church 
in its present state. Lord North conferred upon him a prebend of 
Canterbury, and he was twice offered a bishoprick by the late Mr. 
Pitt, but he preferred a residentiaryship of St. Paul’s, which he ex- 
changed for his prebend. He was now obliged to reside three months 
in the year in London, which he spent very agreeably in the society 
of his friends, and among the first literary characters, to whose esteem 
his own learning and acquirements gave him high claims. He was 
hostile to certain academical reforms which were proposed in his 
time, but was the chief promoter of improvements in the police of 
Cambridge, particularly those of paving and lighting the streets ; and 
it was in a great measure owing to his exertions that the cathedral of 
St. Paul’s was permitted to receive those decorations of monumental 
sculpture, which, while they exhibit high merit and national grati- 
tude, will gradually clothe, and highly adorn the present nakedness 
of the edifice. 

Dr. Farmer mixed much in evening society ; so much so, that,when 
offered a bishoprick, so strong was his wish to associate without re. 
Straint, “and to enjoy himself without responsibility,” that, as he said 
to a friend, “ one that enjoyed the theatre and the Queen’s Head in 
the evening would have made but an indifferent bishop.” He was 
therefore a member of several clubs, particularly one in Essex-street, 
founded by Dr. Johnson; the unincreasible club at the Queen’s Head 
in Holborn, where he met Hayley, Romney, Topham, Newberry, and 
others ; and the Eumelian club, held at the Blenheim Tavern in Bond- 
street, of which Sir Joshua.Reynolds was a member, together with 
Boswell, Windham, Knight, North} Burney, Seward, and many other 
highly respectable and much esteemed public characters. _. 

Dr. Farmer died at the college under his care, on the &th Septem- 
ber, 1797, after a long protracted illness, and to his memory, an epi- 
taph, written by Rev. Dr. Parr, was inscribed on his tomb. He was 
much respected for his liberality to the poor, and the various plans by 
him suggested for the improvement ofthe town of Cambridge. 

For a man of his rare endowments, he published but little; the 
“ Essay” referred to, some “ Notes on Shakspeare ;” a “‘ Poem on lay. 
ing the first stone of the public library in 1755,” and a sonnet on the 
king’s death in 1760, (both in the Cambridge Collection of Verses ;) 
“Directions for the Study of English History,” (Europ. Mag. xix. 
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415,*) “ Letter on Dennis the Critic,” (Europ. Mag. xxv. 412,) being 
all that is known. He however assisted many authors in various 
works,for which he received their public acknowledgments and thanks. 

The following character of Dr. Farmer was written by Dr. Samuel 
Parr, who was personally acquainted with him, and was educated at 
the same college of which Dr. F. was tutor, when Parr entered, and 
subsequently master. 

‘‘His knowledge is various, extensive, and recondite. With much 
seeming negligence, and, perhaps, in later years, with some real re- 
laxation, he understands more, and remembers more, about common 
and uncommon subjects of literature, than many of those who would 
be thought to read all the day and meditate half the night. In quick- 
ness of apprehension and acuteness of discernment, I have not often 
seen his equal. Through many a convivial hour have I been charmed 
by his vivacity, and upon his genius have I reflected in many a seri- 
ous moment; with pleasure, with admiration, but not without regret, 
that he has never concentrated all the great powers of his mind in 
some great work, or some great subject. Of his liberality in patron. 
izing learned men, and of his zeal in promoting learned publications, 
I could point out numerous instances. Withoutthe smallest propensi- 
ties to avarice, he possesses a large income; and without the mean 
submissions of dependence, he has risen to high station. His ambi- 
tion, if he has any, is without ostentation; his wit is without acri- 
mony, and his learning is without pedantry.”+ 





“GOD HIMSELF SHALL DRY THY TEARS.” 


Farner ! for thine early born, 

Heart with grief and anguish torn ; 
Mother! bending o’er thy child, 

Ere by sin its soul defiled 

Sunk to rest in Death’s embrace— 
Woke to smile in Jesus’ face ; 
Cease thy sorrow—quell thy fears— 
“God himself shall dry thy tears !” 


Child ! that weepest o’er the sod 
Where the mourner’s foot hath trod, 
Where unlit by light of day, 

In the temple of Decay, 

Sleeps the one who gave thee birth, 
And the sire who watched thy mirth ; 
Let these words thy bosom cheer— 

“ God himself shall dry the tear.” 


Mourner ! whosoe’er thou be, 

Child of sin or misery, 

Thou whose light of hope hath fled, 
Thou whose joys are with the dead ; 
Thou whose soul is racked and wrung, 
Thou who minglest not among 

Scenes where smiling mirth appears— 
“God himself shall dry thy tears !” 





* Republished in Collections N. H. Historical Society, vol. iv 
t+ Johnstone’s Life and Writings, of Dr. Parr, vol iii. p. 502. 
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Songs of my Sad Hours. 


SONGS OF MY SAD HOURS. 
NUMBER I. 


Forcet me not, when I am gone, 
Friends of my happy day! 
When the dark and silent grave hath drawn 
Its curtains round my clay. 
When the heart that once beat high and full, 
Hath ceased its passionate throes ; 
When the lip and the eye are still and dull, 
And the heart hath a long repose. 
When ye’ve laid me from your sight fore’er, 
And turned from the resting spot 
In silence ; then let it be your care, 
That your hearts forget me not. 


II. 
And in the gay festivity ; 
When the joy-light’s in each eye ; 
When the jest and the laugh ring loud and free, 
And the red wine mantles high : 
Ere ye press the lip to the beaker’s brim, 
To quaff from its flood-tide fair ; 
Though I would not your joy should for me be dim, 
Yet I would be remembered there. 
Then pass one draught, in silence, round, 
And say, of my saddened lot, 
“He was ofus! Let it now be found, 
That our hearts forget him not!” 


Ill. 


When we gaze, at night, on the quiet sky, 
And the stars are clear and still ; 
Oh! think that another’s heart and eye 
Once joined in your rapture’s thrill ! 
When your souls grow warm in the witching throng, 
That is lit by woman's glance ; 
Remember me then! for my vow and song, 
For my dream of love’s romance. 
And oh! as the willow branches wave, 
O’er the green and lonely spot ; 
Let your memories hang o’er my silent grave ; 
Let your hearts forget me not ! 



















Apologues. 


APOLOGUES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF F. A. KRUMMACHER. 


THE CLOTHING OF THE EARTH. 


Tue third morning of creation had risen. Jehovah said to the 
heavenly hosts, “Give the Earth a covering that shall ornament it, 
and give its dwellers joy.” Then the angels descended to the new- 
formed earth. 

First was Eloah, a glittering watchman at the gate of Heaven. 
Soon as his foot touched the Earth, there sprang up beneath a dia- 
mond rock, sparkling like the walls of paradise. A radiance shot 
forth from the rock, like the waving splendors of the Aurora Borealis. h 

“Such be the garment of the Earth,” said Eloah. But the guardian \ 
spirit of the Earth replied, “Oh, no, Eloah ; Heavenly beings like you 
are not the dwellers here, but weak creatures sprung from the dust. 
How can their dim eyes bear the pure splendor of Heaven? They 
would be blinded in this radiance. They must walk by faith.” 

Then Schamma came, the silent, deep-musing sentinel upon the 
heavenly battlements, and touched the Earth with his staff. A sap- 
phire blue as the vault above rose like an island out of the bare 
Earth. 

The guardian spirit of Earth looked upon it, and said, “The radiance 
of the stone is mild and beautiful. But the ground on which the son 
of dust walks must not be like heaven. There must not be the same 
appearance, whether he look upward or downward.” 

Then came Uriel, the angel of the dawn, on soft wings ; and there 
arose under his feet a hillock of ruby. 

“How friendly smiles the dawn in thy creation,” said the guardian 
genius of Earth. “But it becomes not the garment of the new-formed 
world, Uriel. Were this its clothing, they would look upon the foun- 
tain of light without feeling or emotion, and would forget the higher 
beauty in the delusive Earth. Therefore let this color more rarely 
appear. 

"Tein rushing wings now appeared the angel of the storm and mid- 
night in sable robes. His dark shadow fell upon the radiance of the \ 
sparkling gem. y 
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The heavenly messengers looked with surprise upon the new min- 
gling of light and darkness. They beckoned! The light and shadow 
waves were blended and condensed to an emerald. 
The angels smiled, but the genius of the Earth was enraptured, and 
said: “Be this the clothing of the earth, a mingling of light and dark- 
ness, like the creature that shall inhabit it. This will be an orna- a 
ment, and at the same time will refresh his eyes to look upon it.’ 
So he spake, and the messengers of Heaven added, “Heavenly light %, 
then shall dwell above and below.” | 
They soared upward, while the glittering rocks they left at their 
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feet burst in athousand fragments, and sank down deep in the sub- 
terranean clefts. 

The guardian angel of the Earth now clothed the hills and vallies 
with their green joyful garments, and grass and herbs sprang up, and 
trees, each one after his kind. 

And Jehovah saw that it was good, and said, “In order that man may 
be reminded of the love and care of Heaven, let the colors of Eloah, 
Schamma, and Uriel, bloom amid the soft green, but let them be fading 
and transient!” And it was so. 


THE PARSEE, THE JEW, AND THE CHRISTIAN. 


A Jew entered a Parsee temple, and beheld there the sacred fire— 
“What!” said he to the priest, “do you worship the fire ?” 

“Not the fire,’ answered the priest: “it is our emblem of the sun, 
and of his genial light.” 

Then asked the Jew, “Is the sun your deity? Know ye not that 
the sun is but a work of Almighty power 2” 

“ That we know,” answered the priest; “but sensual man needs 
some sensible image that he may comprehend the Almighty: and is 
not the sun a fit image of that invisible primitive Light that upholds 
and blesses all things ?” 

The Israelite rejoined, “ Do your people, then, distinguish the 
type from the original? They call the sun their God, and descending 
from this to baser objects, they kneel before an earthly flame. Ye 
charm the outward,while ye blind the inward eye; and while ye hold 
to them the earthly, ye withdraw from them the heavenly light. 
‘Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness.’” 

“ How then do you designate the Supreme Being 2?” asked the Par. 
see. 

The Jew answered, “ We call him Jehovah Adonai, that is, the 
Lord who is, and was, and is to come.” 

* Your name is grand and sublime,” said the Parsee, “ but it is aw- 
ful too.” 

Then a Christian approached and said, “We call Him Abba, Fa- 
ther.” 

The pagan and the Jew looked upon each other with surprise, and 
said: “ Your name is sublime, and yet familiar; but who gives thee 
boldness thus to name the Eternal ?” 

«“ Who else,” said the Christian, “ than the Father himself?” Then 
he declared to them the mystery of the revelation of the Father in the 
Son, and the doctrine of the atonement. 

And when they understood it, they believed; and raising their 
eyes to heaven, they said with reverence and love, “Father! Our 
Father !” 

And now they took each other by the hand, and called one another 
brothers. 
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ADAM AND . SERAPH. 





One evening Adam rested on a hill beneath a tree in the Garden of ; 
Eden, and his countenance was directed upward toward Heaven. ; 
Then a seraph stole softly to his side, and said, “ Wherefore lookest h 
thou so longingly toward heaven? Wha:‘is wanting, Adam 2” it 

“ What should I want,” answered the father of mankind, “here in , 
this dwelling of peace?’ But my eyes gazed on the stars which glis- ' 
ten above, and I wished for the wings of an Eagle, that I might soar f 
upward and view their radiant forms nearer.” 



















“Thou hast those wings,” answered the seraph, and he touched rv 
him, and Adam sank into slumber and dreamed. And it appeared to \ 
the dreaming one as if he soared to the heavens. ' 

When he awoke, he wondered that he still rested beneath the tree ' 
on the hillock. But the seraph stood before him and said, “ Why 
musest thou, Adam ?” Q 

Adam answered and said, “I was even in the vault of Heaven, and ‘ 


wandered among the stars, and soared about Orion, the Pleiades, and 
the Dial.. Beaming worlds, great and glorious as suns, rushed by me ; ‘ 
the milky way which thou seest yonder, is an ocean of light, full of i 
splendid worlds; and above this is another ocean, and yet another. 
And beings like myself inhabit these splendid worlds, and worship \ 
God and praise His name.- Seraph, hast thou guided me ?” | 
“This tree has overshadowed thee, and upon this hill has thy body y 
rested. But, Adam, there dwells a seraph within thee, who may soar \ 
among yon ranks of worlds; and the higher he soars, the more hum- \ 
ble is his adoration before Jehovah. Son of the dust, honor and guard 
this seraph, lest lust cripple his wings, and bind him to the Earth.” 
The seraph spoke, and vanished. 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 















King Hiram, of Tyre, and Solomon, King of Jerusalem, once visited 
the cedars of Lebanon together. Arm in arm, both kings walked ia ’ 
the fragrant shade of the lofty forest, and Hiram was well pleased \ 
with the wise sayings of the king of Israel. i 
The landscape, blooming in peace, lay spread out far and wide at 
their feet. For Solomon and Hiram had made a league, and were 
friends ; and their people also were at peace with each other. And \ 
the kings stood in silence, looking out upon the distant prospect. \ 
And the heart of Hiram was moved, and he spoke to Solomon: “O, \ 
itis good for us that we are friends! Do we not stand like the ce. 
dars upon these heights, and our people around us ?” 
Then Solomon answered and said, “The cedar is rightly called 
‘the royal tree.’ It is the loftiest of all, and its form is full of majesty. 
It grows on the summit of the mountains, it drinks out of the clouds, \ 
and needs not the brooks that moisten its roots. It embraces the , 
rocks in the earth, while its summit is merged in the deep blue of 
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Heaven. For centuries hath the tempest raved around, and the thun- 
der rolled over the solemn wood. But it stands unshaken, free as the 
Almighty, nor needs the vales below. Therefore is it called a tree 
of God, which Jehovah hath planted, and stands a type of God’s 
anointed.” 

“One thing only it lacks,” said Hiram, “ fragrant flowers and re- 
freshing fruit.” 

Solomon smiled, and said: “Speak you in jest, Hiram, or as the 
ruler of a commercial people? Is not the whole cedar fragrant? And 
wherefore should the aspiring monarch of the mountain bear refresh- 
ing fruit? Does it not bear the sailor over the foaming billows? 
Does it not arch the palaces of princes? And soon, hiram, it will 
stand upon Zion, a temple of Jehovah. My friend, it yields nobler 
fruits than those the palate craves.” 





While they were speaking, a thunder-storm rolled suddenly above 
Lebanon, and it thundered mightily. The kings stood in the thicket, 
silent and full of awe. ‘There came a flash from the cloud, and tore a 
cedar from the top to the roots, and hurled it crashing down the de- 
clivity of the mountain. Roaring, the cloud passed over. 

Then the kings approached the fallen cedar, and said: “ What is 
all earthly greatness before the face of the Almighty! He rolls the 
Heavens together as a scroll, and the Earth is before him as a drop in 
the bucket. Who may stand before the King of Kings !” 





While they thus stood musing by the shivered cedar, Hiram said: 
“ Had man once seen Nature in her awful grandeur, it would seem 
almost folly even to think of building a temple for the Lord of crea- 
tion. What need hath He of a temple built with human hands ?” 

“ He needs it not,” answered Solomon, “but man does. The in- 
finity of the works of creation awes him in the dust out of which his 
body was moulded. ‘The work of his own hands, as if it encompassed 
the Invisible and Omnipresent, raises him again. This structure of 
flesh and bones, the human breast, is not the spirit of man. Hiram, 
even we belong to a Divine race.” 

The kings were long silent. Then said the ruler of Tyre: “ Our 
royal life is like this cedar before the storm.” 

‘‘Well'” answered Solomon, “ so also is it like this cedar after the 
storm. ‘ Perceivest thou, Hiram, what fragrance it spreads through 
the wood in its death ?”’ 


OSSIAN. 


Ossian, the son of Fingal, the blind singer of Morven, once near 
the close of day, sat at the entrance of his rocky hall. Malvina, the 
blooming daughter of Toscar, stood by the silent old man. 

Then asked he, “ Has the sun yet finished his course, and does 
twilight robe the western heavens 2” 
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“Tt is even now setting,” answered Malvina, and sighed. 

“ Why that sigh, Malvina?” asked the old man. 

“ Ah, my father, it is, that you can neither see the morning nor the 
evening twilight.” 

“Nor the friendly countenance of my daughter,” added the old 
man, and a smile trembled on his lips. “ But hear | not, Malvina, the 
sound of your sweet voice answering the melody of my harp, and the 
rustle of spirits as they hover about its cords ?” 

“ How can you perceive the sound of invisible spirits, my father?” 
asked the daughter. 

‘‘ Malvina,” said the old man, “it is he alone to whom the external 
world is dead and gone out, that perceives the low murmurs of higher 
worlds. His eye is already shut before death comes, and the Earth 
rests before him veiled in darkness, As the splendor of the stars ap- 
pears only to the veiled earth, so only to him there floats down celes- 
tial melody, and touches the cords of his harp and his longing 
spirit ! * * * *&* & 

. « « « « « Reach me the harp, Malvina !” 

So spake Ossian. Malvina in silence reached him the harp, and, 
enraptured, the blind bard swept its strings. 





DEATH AND SLEEP. 


The Angel of Sleep and the Angel of Death in brotherly union 
walked through the earth. It was evening, and they laid down upon 
a hillock not far from the dwellings ofmen. A pensive stillness pel- 
vaded all things, and the evening bells echoed from the distant vir- 
lages. 

Silently, as was their custom, both the benevolent Genii of Hu- 
manity sat down in sorrowful embrace, and already night ap- 
proached. 

Then the Angel of Sleep arose from his mossy couch, and with 
gentle hand strewed the unseen seeds of slumber. The night wind 
bore them to the quiet abodes of the weary farmers. Now sweet 
sleep fell upon the cottagers, from the gray-haired, who leaned vpon 
his staff, even to the babe in the cradle. The sick forgot his pains, 
the mourner his sorrows, and the poor his cares. All eyes were 
sealed. 

When he had accomplished his labor, the Angel of Sleep laid down 
by his more serious brother. As the morning light arose, he cried 
with joyful innocence: “ How men praise me as their friend and 
benefactor! Oh! what joy, unseen and in secret, todo good! How 
happy are we, the invisible messengers of the Good Spirit! how de- 
lightful is our quiet calling!” 

‘So spake the kind Angel of Sleep. The Angel of Death gazed 
upon him in silent sorrow, and a tear such as the immortals weep, 
trickled from his large dark eye. “Alas!” said he, “ that I cannot 
enjoy as you do the reward of gratitude. Earth calls me her foe and 
destroyer.” 
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“Oh! my brother,” replied the Angel of Sleep, “will not the good 
at their resurrection, recognise and bless in thee their friend and be- 
nefactor? Are we not brothers and messengers of one Father ?” 


So he spake, and the eye of the Death-Angel shone, and tenderly 
the Brother Genii embraced. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


The angel who watches the flowers, and in the silent night distils 
dew upon them, slumbered on a spring day, beneath the shadow of a 
rose-bush. 

And when he arose, he spoke with friendly countenance—“ Fairest 
of my children, I thank thee for thy refreshing fragrance and thy cool 
shade: canst thou not ask something of me, since I would freely grant 
it to thee ?” 


“ Adorn me with a new charm”—and the spirit of the rose-bush 


fled. 


And the flower-angel decked the queen of flowers with the simple 
moss. 


Beautiful in her modest garments stood the moss-rose—the loveliest 
of her kind. 
* * * * * * 

Gentle Lina, leave glittering ornaments and sparkling gems, and fol. 
low the teachings of motherly Nature. 





LOVE. 


I. 


A morner bent o'er her first-born child, 
And kissed his cheek as he lay in rest ; 
The infant boy for the first time smiled— 
She had placed the germ of love in his breast. 


Il, 


A man in the prime of life stooped low, 
O’er a wrinkled brow where the death-fire burned, 
“ Mother,” he cried, “ where thy spirit shall go 
May the love that I bear thee, still be returned?” 


III. 


The smile that had birth onthe young child’s brow, 
On the face of the aged mother dies now— 

And its heavenly radiance tells him that love 

Dies only on earth to burn purer above. 
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THE EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 


NO. III.—GEORGE HERBERT. 



































Tue subject of this article is one whose name is pretty well known, 
but whose writings are very little read, at least in this country ; Mr. 
George Herbert, Author of the “ Temple.” He was born in Mont. ' 
gomery Castle, on the third day of April, 1593. This was the seat f 
of his family, and had been for centuries. His grandfather, Sir Rich- 
ard Herbert, was a brother of the great Earl of Pembroke, in Edward 
IV’s reign. His mother was a daughter of Sir Richard New Port. 
Thus we have followed the custom of old biographers, in giving the i 
parentage of our author. His brother, Ambassador to France, under | 
James, and created Baron of Cherbury by Charles I. was somewhat , 
celebrated as an author; he wrote a Latin treatise, “ De Veritate,” ’ 
anda ‘ History of Henry VIII.” Another brother was Master of the f 
Revels to King James. Our subject was tutored at home, by his mo- \ 
ther, until he attained the age of twelve ; and was then sent to West- Mu 
minster school, then under Dr. Neale. Here he remained until fif- " 
teen years old, when he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
mother and Dr. Donne amused themselves with what old Isaak Wal- 
ton, in his Biography of Donne, calls ‘‘ sweet and holy Platonics.” } 
In one of his sonnets, titled “* Autumnal Beauty,” Donne says— \ 

“ Nor Spring, nor Summer beauty has such grace, \ 
As I have seen in an Autumnal face.” 
It will give an amusing specimen of the polite note writing of that \ 
day, to place here a note from the poet to this worthy lady, begging \ 
her acceptance of certain sonnets of a religious nature. It is filled 
with quaint conceits, and ends with a piece of compliment which the 
most accomplished flatterer of our day would despair of emulating. 


“ Mapam,— 

‘Your favors to me are every where. I use them and have them. 
I enjoy them at London and leave them there ; and yet find them at 
Micham. Such riddles as these become inexpressible, aud such is 
your goodness. I was almost sorry to find your servant here to-day, 
because [ was loth to have any witness of my not coming home last 
night, and indeed of my coming this morning: but my not coming 
was excusable, because earnest business detained me ; and my coming 
this day is by example of your St. Mary Magdalene, who rose early 
on Sunday morning, to seek that which she loved most: and so did I. 
And from her and myself, I return such thanks as are due to One to 
whom we owe all the good opinion that they whom we need most 
have of us. By this messenger and on this good day, | commit the 
inclosed holy hymns and sonnets to your judgment, and to your pro- 
tection too, if you think them worthy of it. 

Your unworthiest servant, 
unless your accepting him 
have mended him, 


Micham, Jul. 11, 1607. lo: Donne.” 
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Cambridge had no greater student than George Herbert. Although 
much inclined to consumption, and constantly ill, he was ever labor- 
ing at the hard toil of learning. What little time he had to spare 
from his severer studies was devoted to the muses. All his poems, 
even his earliest,were of a religious tendency. He has the following 
passage in a letter to his mother, which contained a pair of very 
strange sonnets, in which he makes it sheer blasphemy to call a wo- 
man’s eyes “chrystal,” or her cheeks “roses.” This passage con- 
tains his resolution never to sin ‘*: on this wise.” 

“For my own part, I fear the heats of my late ague have dried up 
the springs, by which scholars say the Muses used to take up their 
habitation. My meaning in these sonnets is to declare my resolution 
to be, that my poor abilities in poetry shall be all and ever consecrated 
to God’s glory.” 

He studied so diligently, that he ran through the degrees of Minor 
Fellow, Bachelor of Arts, Major Fellow and Master of Arts, before he 
attained the age of twenty-two. His most beloved pleasure was mu- 
sic, in which he attained astonishing proficiency, and of which he 
says, “It does relieve my drooping spirit, compose my distracted 
thought, and raise my wearied soul so far above the earth, that it gives 
me an earnest of the joys of Heaven, before that I possess them.” 

At the age of twenty-four, he was chosen Orator of his College, and 
performed the duties of his office to the admiration of all. When 
King James published his “ Basilicon Doron,” a copy was sent to 
Cambridge. It was Herbert’s duty to acknowledge its reception and 
toreply. He sent a letter which concluded 


“ Quid Vaticanum, Bodleianumque objicis hospes ? 
Unicusest nobis Bibliotheca liber.” 


On this, his old Biographer, Isaak Walton, tells the following anec- 
dote: ‘The letter was writ in such excellent Latin, and so full of 
conceits, and all the expressions suited to the genius of the King, that 
he inquired the Orator’s name, and then asked William, Earl of Pem- 
broke, if he knew him; whose answer was, that he knew him very 
well, and that he was his kinsman; but that he loved him more for 
his learning an¢ virtue than that he was of his namé and family. At 
which answ: .¢ King smiled, and asked the Earl leave ‘that he 
might love him tov, for he took him for the Jewell of the University.’ ” 

He became engaved ina controversy on church government with a 
learned Scotchman by the name of Gordon, “who,” says Walton, “was 
so learned and so full of conceits and of marvellous keen wit, that I 
think none of his countrymen have surpast him, unless it be Bucan- 
nen.” ‘This man was fairly conquered by Herbert; “but even though 
vanquished, he could argue still,” or at the least could rail: which 
latter he did to some purpose ; being, after a while, imprisoned in the 
Tower. ‘The Lady Arabella Stewart, the subject of that beautiful 
poem of Mrs. Hemans, the first of “* Woman’s Trials,” was confined 
in the next appartments. ‘To her, Gordon sent this epigram: 


“Causa tibi mecum est communis, carceris ; Ara- 
Bella tibi causa est; Ara que sacra mihi.” 
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At the King’s annual visit to Cambridge, the Orator so well enter- 
tained his majesty as to cause an offer of a place at court, but Herbert 
refused. Inthe train of James, there was a man who became fast 
friend, till death, with our subject. This was Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam: and never after this visit did he give a work to the public, 
until it had been read and sanctioned by his friend, George Herbert. 
When he published his “ English Psalms,” they were inscribed to the 
Orator ; Bacon saying in his dedication,” that he knew him to be une. 
qualled, as a judge of divine poetry.” He used to say of Herbert, 
‘‘He had too thoughtfula wit. A wit like a penknife with too narrow 
a sheath. It cut through his body.” 

He had had some idea of pursuing a court life ; but at the death of 
King James and of his cousin, the Earl of Pembroke, he relinquished 
these intentions and studied theology. Hence we find him, Anno 
Domini 1626, Prebend of Layton Ecclesia. About this time he fell 
in love : two days after he had first seen the lady, his courtship was 
concluded; on the third, they were married. 

The personal description, given by his biographer, is as follows 
“He was for his person, of a stature ‘inclining towards tallness; his 
body was very straight, and so far from being cumbered with flesh, he 
was lean to an extremity. His aspect was chearful, and his speech 
and motion did at once declare him a gentleman ; for they were all so 
meek and obliging that they purchast love and respect from all who 
knew him.” 

He died in the full spirit of poetry. Just before the breath left his 
body, “ he called suddenly for his instrument,” and burst forth, impro- 
vising both time and words: 


“The Sundayes of Man’s life, 
Threadded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the Eternal King. 
On Sundayes, Heaven’s door stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife, 
More plentiful than hope.” 


Thus died George Herbert. Of his poetry we would speak for a 
moment or two. It is all highly devotional; but of such a kind as 
would not be favorably looked upon now, if it were tolerated at all. We 
think now, that religious poetry should be very grave, sedate and al- 
most severe. Ihave heard Moore’s hymns stigmatized as sentimental, 
on the ground that his fancy is as free as ever, inthem. The poems of 
Herbert are filled with the quaint conceits and fancies of his age ; ana- 
grams, puns. acrostics and quips of all kinds abound. He has one 
piece entitled “ The Quip,” and another “ The Quiddity.” Two ex- 
tracts are all we have room for in this article; the first is the 


hymn called 


“THE QUIDDITY.” 


“The merry world did ona day, 
With his train-bands and mates agree, 
To meet together where I lay, 

And all in sport to jeer at me, 
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First, Beauty crept into a rose ; 

Which when I pluckt not, ‘ Sir,’ said she, 
‘Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those ?” 

But thou shall answer, Lord, for me ! 
Then Money came, and clinking still, 

‘ What tune is this, poor man?’ said he, 
‘I heard in music you had skill—’ 

But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me! 
Then came brave Glory puffing by, 

In silks that whistled—who but he? 
He scarce allowed me half an eye— 

But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me ! 
Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 

And he would needs a comfort be ; 
And to be short, made an oration— 

Which thou shalt answer, Lord, for me! 
Yet, when the hour of thy design 

To answer these fine things, shall come, 
Speak not at large; say I am thine, 

And they shall have their answer home ‘” 


Once more; the most beautiful of all old poems. Of this, some 
modern bishop has altered two words, and has published it as his own : 


q. 


“ Sweet day! so calm, so pure, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night— 
For thou must die ! 


Iie 


“ Sweet Rose, whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 

Thy root is ever in the grave— 
And thou must die! 


IIT. 


“Sweet Spring, made of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets composted lie ; 

My music shows you have your closes ; 
And all must die ! 


IV. 


‘‘Only the good and virtuous soul, 
Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives !” 











LITERARY NOTICE. 





An Historica, anp Descriptive Account or Icenanr, GREENLAND, AND THRE 
Faroe Istanps. New York: Harrer & Broruers, 82 Cliff street. 1841 } 





Manners anp Customs or tHe Japaneses, in the Nineteenth Century. New York: 
Harper & Broruers, 82 Cliff street. 1841. 


















The above mentioned volumes form a valuable acquisition to the “* Family Libra- 
ry.” Iveland, owing to its situation, completely isolated from the more known and 
interesting portions of the world, is now beginning to attract very universally the | 
notice of men of talent and scholars, on account of the real value of the Icelandic i 
Literature, and the light which is supposed may and will be eventually thrown by it ; 
over the early history and settlement of our own country. In the work before us, ; 
we have a concise, clear, and interesting account of her geography, topography, ear- 
ly settlement, and the customs of her people. Her literary age, modern history, 
and present condition, are severally discussed in an able and pleasing manner. In \ 
treating of Greenland and the Faroe Islands, the same course is pursued. The book 

is rendered doubly valuable by a series of maps. 

‘The Manners and Customs of the Japanese, forming the 132d No. of the Family 
Library, will afford the reader much information in regard to a country and a people 
perhaps the least known of any on the face of the earth. From some strange infatu 
ation, the Japanese, in common with the Chinamen, have regarded all foreigners, 
and especially Europeans, with suspicious eye, and have completely avoided any iy 
intercourse with them for late years. This may be in part owing to the impression i 
left upon their minds by the character and conduct of the Jesuits. i 

The work in question embraces all that could be gathered in regard to the cus- i 
toms, peculiarities, and likewise literature of the country—and for which we are 
indebted to the enterprise and perseverance of the Dutch. For two centuries, little \ 
more than their existence has been known of the Japanese. But from existing cir 












cumstances, We may now hope that they are beginning to think of a return to the iy 
common brotherhood of man. The publications of such works are highly credita- 1 


ble, and we trust profitable to the Messrs. Harper. 





3c Other literary notices, prepared for this department, are unavoidably omit- 
ted to give space for the title and index to the volume., 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 





Tue Annvats anv Girt-Booxs ror 1842.—Just at that season when Nature com- 
mences her preparations for a winter’s nap, changing her green summer dress for 
the russet and brown of Autumn; when the pale cheek and wasted frame of the in- 
valid, worn by the feverish heats of Summer, begin to brighten and fill up in the 
cool, bracing air of October ; when “ musters” in the country and “ parades” in the 
city call out “the bone and sinew” in martial array ; when “ from morn tjll noon, 
from noon till dewy eve,” the shrill squeak of the fife and the monotonous roll of 
the drum, relieved occasionally by the rich note of the bugle—attest the military 
character of the season; when little boys and girls burst out in the exuberance of 
childish joy, quickened by the inspiration of the free fall air, and great boys and 
women forsake watering-places and country residences for the comfortable parlors 
of the city ; when musical soireés, and popular lectures are announced as to “come 
off” and “ be delivered ;” when everything and everybody has an eye towards the 
approaching Winter : just then, i. e. early in October of each year, come the Annuals 
and Gift-Books of the succeeding—in this case—1842. 

Clad in silks and satins, velvets, cambrics, morocco and calf, in all the pomp and 
glory of gilding, in colors as bright and beautiful as the autumn foliage, rejoicing in 
the most studied combinations of art; they come fresh and fair from the groaning 
press—like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, save only that they are much more 
likely to captivate the eye and heart of our generation than could be any Minerva, 
It has been said that these above enumerated, viz. the outside beauties—of mechan- 
ical execution, are the only ones ; and the less said of the contents—the illustrated— 
the better! Too true, alas! too true! In the pathetic language of Mr. Samven 
Wetter, the Senior: “‘ Whited sepulchres wos fools to °em!” Namby-pamby 
verse, maudlin sentimentality, sickish attempts at wit and humor, terrific legends 
dished up in paltry romance, “ incarnations of dreams of music, ina green Venetian 
coat ;” in a word, bad poetry and worse prose have been illustrated, illuminated, and 
not immortalized, except in a general way as annual humbugs! However, in such 
sweeping denunciations as have just been faintly shadowed forth, we are not ready 
to include all the gift-books which grace our tables from time to time. Though An- 
nual Literature is much of it to be branded as trash, and still more to remain unno- 
ticed ; still, as ten righteous men should have saved a city of sinners, so some spe- 
cimens which we expect to find among the issues of 42 shall save an ocean of letter- 
press, devoted to fashionable follies and fooleries. "We say fashionable—how other- 
wise, when nonsense and soft poetry, flat criticism and its usual adjuncts—brass 
and boobyism, are adored, nay idolized by “ people in society,” even when perpetra- 
ted as ugual with an utter disregard of the claims of merit and justice. We havea 
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flagrant instance of this popular blindhess in our own city. But we won’t be per- 
sonal, and only remark that good nature is no plea for a fool who is prone to exhibit 
his folly on all occasions.* 

But revenons—sauntering into the great book establishment of the Appletons 
lately, we were treated to an unusual entertainment, in the examination of standard 
authors, which crowd their shelves—the fall issues of the English and American 
press—designed particularly for the approaching holydays. It would seem that Art 
almost outvied herself in the variety and beauty of illustration and execution. But 
let us examine. 

First in our series comes “Fisher’s Drawing Room Scrap Book,” edited by 
“charming Mary Howirr.” ‘The motto chosen is from “ L. E. L.” 


‘+ Poetry is youth’s language ; and the scroll 
Whereon is poured the music of its soul, 

Is like some long-loved friend, whese image seems 
To brmg back Memory’s deepest, dearest dreams. 
Methinks such tender, yet such mournful page, 
Suits the last months of the year’s pilgrimage.” 


We need hardly commend the fresh, life-like poetry of Mary Howirr—tet her 
speak for herself. This is her preface, written at Heidelberg. 


‘In this fair land where I am writing now, 
Whom they would honor, they salute with flowers ; 
Flowers wreath the cup, and garlands bind the brow, 
They grace the saddest and the brightest hours. 


“This is the wreath that I for you have twined ; 
A wreath of song—may it be ever green! 

A wreath of love round loving brows to bind, 
Roses fresh blown, with myrtle sprays between. 


“‘ A wreath of joy, togivea pulse to pleasure ; 
Of memory, to recall bright moments fled ; 

Of friendship, for the faithful heart to treasure ; 
Of holy recollections of the dead ! 


“ Receive the wreath, it holds a secret spell 
To bless the brows that wear it.—So, Farewell !” 


There is a truth and sincerity in all she writes—whether in tales for the old or the 
young, prose or poetry—a sort of Elia charm (though there is but one Elis to us) 
which at once takes hold upon the heart. She finds 


Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything. 


Hear her discourse of rivers: the poetic illustration of the “Ferry of Oron- 
tes.” It is of a kindred spirit with “ The Use of Flowers,” which has recently been 
widely circulated in the papers of the day. Listen ! 


** A thousand, thousand things “ The susset’s golden glory, 
On earth are wondrous fair ; Thegems within the mine ; 
The cedars of the mountains, Theeaven-descended rainbow, 
The sun-lit summer-air! Che stars by night that shine ' 





* We intend, at a future day, to write something on shis species of quackery in Literature, which is 
really growing quite intolerable. 
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‘* But what by far are fairest 
And far surpassing all, 

What gladden all that liveth, 
Are rivers, great and small. 


* The pleasant little waters ! 
How merrily still they flow! 

Now hurrying on by bank and brake, 
Now calmly lapsing slow ! 


** Cradled among the mountains, 
In emerald, moss and sedge, 
Then downward they come leaping 
From craggy ledge to ledge. 


** And onward through the valley 
They laugh and gambol still, 

And the busy wheel keeps turning 
Of many a merry mill. 


**The school-boy comes to angle 
Within the deepest stream ; 
The gentle poet with his book 


Table. 


‘¢ The bold, impetuous waters ! 
On, on they bear with speed, 

And barriers of the granite rock 
May not their course impede. 


* Still bolder than the boldest 
And stronger than the strong, 

And clothed auc crowned with majesty, 
Like kings, they sweep along ! 


* By palaces of princes, 
By cities vast, they flow ; 

And the mountains and the clouds of heaven, 
Pay tribute as they go. 


** In far-off, palmy islands, 
In sunny seasthat sleep, 

Still ,dowaward from the mountains 
Rejoieng waters leap! 


** And in old lands made famous 
By story and by song, 
Still, still unto the rivers 


Beside them sits to dream ! Doth living charm belong. 


** Old age makes bald the mountains, 
The forests will decay ; 

But a thousand years to rivers 
Are but as yesterday !” 


The engraving, ‘the Ferry of the Orontes,’ is a pretty thing—forcibly reminding 
us of old times and scenes in the country, 


‘In the days when we went ferrying, 
Long time ago.” 


But a word or two of Heidelberg, whence (as we said) our author-editor writes 
her preface and many of her poems. “ All the world talks of the castle of Heidel- 
berg, and not without reason. The stranger, however,who comes and sees it once, 
or at most twice, who flies, as it were, through its ruined chambers, can know but 
little of its real magnificence and interest. He is told that this is Elizabeth’s plea- 
Stre garden, that this is the gate which was built for her, and which bears her 
name ; this the vast eating hall, in which stood a hundred tables, and which was 
built by her imperial husband for her entertainment ; and this the palace theatre, af- 
terwards a flower-garden. He is shown the old palace of Kaiser Ruprecht, with its 
arabesque chimney, the work of Kaiser Friedrich. He is shown, on the south front 
of the chapel, the long array of German emperors, the great granite pillars, and the 
one pillar of marble, which were brought from Charlemagne’s palace in Ingelheim ; 
he drinks perhaps at the Prince’s Wells, and walks in the little gloomy ravine, deep 
among the ruins, an& shady with an abundant growth of beautiful trees, which is 
called Mathieson Thal yr Valley, and where he is told the poet used to write; he 
goes on further, and is tog of electoral princes and emperors, who built and beauti- 
fied and ennobled this favorte place; he stands astonished and delighted before the 

splendid arabesque front of tht palace of Otto Heinrich; above which rises the octa- 
gon tower of Friedrich II ; he &es with rapture the exquisite ornament of every 
doorway, window-frame and chinney-piece, every single stone of which is a study ; 
he could spends days and weeks \here, and still find something new ; but he must 
still hurry on, for he has yet to be teld of libraries, and picture-halls and halls of 
knights and armories; he has yet to see the chapel; he has yet to walk on the 
broad flags of the palace balcony ; and perhaps also to see the great tun of the for- 
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mal Carl Theodore, who loved straight lines so passionately that he formed the 
pleasing idea of cutting the Neckar straight !—all this has the traveller to survey in 
a few hours. He carries away with him a splendid but a somewhat confused mem- 
ory of what he has beheld ; but nevertheless, the recollection of Heidelberg Castle 
lives in his mind like the delight he had when a boy over the palaces of the Arabian 
Tales ; and he wonders not when he observes the eyes of the kind-hearted natives 
of the place sparkle at the mention of their place, or when he hears of some one who 
has long been absent thinking of it, with feelings akin to homesickness.” Such is 
Heidelberg. But we must on. 

“‘ Heath's Historical Annual,” for this season, embraces the history of the great 
civil war in England, of King Charles and the Parliament. This annual possesses 
a higher value than most of the others in the historical passages which it illus- 
trates. 

“ The Forget Me Not’—“ appealing by the magic of its name,” &c. is as usual got 
up in good style: but we remark nothing worth copying. 

““ The Book of the Boudoir,” or the Court of Queen Victoria, is a series of portraits 
of the Female Nobility, with poetical illustrations. 

But our article is already too long, and we must “ begin to leave off.” Of all the 
gift-books, the most beautiful we have yet seen is the edition of Lockhart’s Spanish 
Ballads, by Murray. In variety and beauty of illustration it is really rich: Would 
that we could by some daguerreotypic process transfer the illustrations of the Fall of 
Granada, or any of the many beauties which are everywhere apparent! But our 
imp says—‘“ Ohe jam satis!” and so say we—ever hoping our readers are satis- 
fied. We may talk more of these again—and of the domestic productions, of which 
we would now only say, “ We are not in any way ashamed.” 





New Pvusuications sy tHe Aprietons.—This house, so frequently and justly 
commended for the taste and elegance displayed in their publications, have in press 
and will soon publish, with pictorial illustrations by eminent artists, the “ Life of 
Napoleon,” “Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Gems from Travellers,” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
—‘the favorite of the learned and the unlearned, the youth and the adult: the book 
that was to constitute the library of Rousseau's Emilius—the picture of self-educa- 
tion, self-inquiry, self-happiness—scarcely a fiction, although it includes all the ma- 
gic of Romance.’ From a hasty glance at the proof-sheets, we perceive that the 
English edition will not bear comparison in point of material or exccution, and may 
predict in these works a valuable acquisition to any library. . . . “ Tales with the 
Chroniclers,” an elegant little volume, full of familiar “ tales of chivalry,” is on our 
table from the same house: a book admirably adapted for those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. This also is adorned with many handsome wood-cuts. 





To Reapers anp Corresponpenrs.—Again, “as the last pages are passing 
through the press,” we would add a word—as, for a time, valedictory. As a distin- 
guished clergyman recently on leaving his congregation for a tour in Europe, “ could 
no more think of writing a farewell sermon—than a sermon of interjections,” so we; 
in summing up the accounts of the year, can only say—Farewew! 
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